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INTRODUCTION. 

At a private asylum in the west of England there 
livesi and has lived for some years past, an unfortunate 
lady, as to whom there has long since ceased to be 
any hope that she should ever live elsewhere. Indeed 
there b no one left belonging to her by whom the in- 
dulgence of such a hope on her behalf could be cher- 
ished. Friends she has none; and her own condition 
is such, that she recks nothing of confinement and 
does not even sigh for release. And yet her mind is 
ever at work* — as is doubtless always the case with 
the insane. She has present to her, apparently in 
every waking moment of her existence, an object 
of intense interest, and at that she works with 
a constancy which never wearies herself, however fa- 
tiguing it may be to those who are near her. She is 
ever justifying some past action of her life. ''An eye 
for an eye,'' she says, ''and a tooth for a tooth. Is it 
not the law?** And these words she will repeat daily, 
almost from vaom till night 

It has bMa said that thii poor lady has no friendii 

Friends who would be anxious for her recovery, who 
would care to see her even in her wretched condition, 
who might tiy to soothe her harassed heart with words 
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of love, the has none. Such is her condition now, 
and her temperament, that it may be doubted whether 
any words of love, however tender, could be effica- 
cious widi her. She is always demanding Justification, 
and as those who are around her never thwart her 
she has probably all the solace which kindness could 
give her. 

But, though she has no friends — none who love 
her, — she has all the material comfort which friend- 
ship or even love could supply. All that money can 
do to lessen her misery, is done. The house in which 
she lives is surrounded by soft lawns and secluded 
gioves. It has been prepared altogether for the 
wealthy, and is furnished with every luxury which it 
may be within the power of a maniac to enjoy. This 
lady has her own woman to attend her; and the 
woman, though stout and masterful, is gentle in 
language and kind in treatment "An eye for an eye, 
ma'am. Oh, certainly. That is the law. An eye for 
an eye, no doubt** This formula she will repeat a 
dozen tiroes a day — ay, a dozen dozen times, till tlie 
wonder is that she aIko should not be mad. 

The reader need not fear that he is to be asked 
to loiter within the precincts of an asylum for the in- 
sane. Of this abode of wretchedness no word more 
shall be said; but the story shall be told of the lady 
idio dwelt there, — the story of her life till madness 
plaoed her within those waUs. That story was known 
to none at the establishment but to him who was its 
bead. Others there, who were cognisant of the con- 
dilioa of the various patients, only knew that from 
quarter to quarter the charges for this poor lady's 
aialody were defrayed by the Eail of Scroope. 
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CHAPTER'!. 



Some yean ago^ it matters not how many, the old 
Earl of Scroope lived at Scroope Manor in Donet- 
shiie. The house was an Eliiabethan structure of 
some pretensions, but of no fame. It was not known 
to sightseers, as are so many of the residMces of our 
nobiU^ and country genUemen. No days in the week 
were appointed for visiting iu glories, nor was the 
housekeeper supposed to have a good thbg in per^ 
quisites from showing it It was a large brick build- 
ing facing on to the vfllage street,— facing the village 
if the hall-do<w of a house be the main characteristic 
of iu face; but with a front on to iU own grounds 
from which oiwncd the windows of the chief apattp 
ments. The village of Scroope consisted of a straggling 
street a mUe in length, with the church and parsonage 
at one end, and the Manor-house almost at the other. 
But the church stood within the paric; and on that 
side of the street, for more than half iU length, the 
high, gloomy wall of the Earl's domain stretched along 
in face of the publicans, bakers, grocers two butchers, 
and retired private residento whose akaost contiguous 
houses made Scroope itself seem to be more than a 
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▼iUage to ttraagen. Oote to the Manor and again 
near to the diarch, some (kvoored few had been al- 
lowed to build houses and to cultivate small gardens 
taken, as it were, in notches* oi!it of the Manor grounds; 
but these tenements must have 'been built at a time 
in which landowners wevs very much less jealous than 
thejr are now of such encroachments from their humbler 
neighbours* 

The paric itself was large, and the appendages to 
it such as were fit for an Eari's establishment; — ^but 
there was little about it that was attractive. The land 
Uf flat, and the timber, which was very plentiful, had 
not been made to group itself in picturesque fimns. 
There was the Manor wood, containing some five 
hundred acres, lying lieyond the church and far back 
bom the road, bitersected with so-called drives, which 
were unfit for any wheels but those of timber waggons; 
— and round the whole park there was a broad belt 
of trees. Here and there about the large enclosed 
spaces there stood soliuuy oaks, in which the old Eari 
took pride; but at Scroope Manor there was none of 
that finished land8ci^)e beauty of which the owners of 
^ptaoes" in England are so justly proud 

The house was large, and the rooms were grand 
mod spadous. There was an enormous hall into one 
comer of which the front door opened There was a 
▼att. library filled with old books whidi no one ever 
touched,— huge volumes of antiquated and now all but 
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useless theobgy, and folio editions of the least known 
dassics,— sudi as men now never read Not a book 
had been added to it since the commencement of the 
century, and it may almost be said that no book had 
been drawn from iu shelves for real use during the 
same period. There was a suite of rooms,— a sakm 
with two withdrawing rooms which now were never 
opened The big dining-room was used occasionally, 
as, in accordance with the traditions of the family, 
dinner was served there whenever there were guesu 
at the Manor. Guests, indeed, at Scroope Manor were 
not very frequent;— but Lady Scroope did occasionally 
have a friend or two to sUy with her; and at long 
intervals the country dcrgymen and neighbouring 
squires were asked, with their wives, to dinner. When 
the Earl and his Countess were alone they used a small 
breakfast parlour, and between this and the big dining- 
room there was the little chamber in whidi the Countess 
usually lived. The Earl's own room was at the back, 
or if the reader pleases, front of the house, near the 
doOT leading into the street, and was, of all rooms in 
the house, the gloomiest 

The atmosphere of the whole place was gloomy. 
There were none of those charms of modem creation 
which now make the mansions of Uic wealUiy among 
us bright and joyous, lliero was not a WWard table 
in the house. There was no conservatory nearer than 
the lanre old-fashioned greenhouse, which stood away 
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bjr the kitdien gafden and iHiidi seemed to belong 
exdutiveljr to the gardener. The papen on the waUi 
were dark and sombre. The minors were small and 
htttrdess. The carpets were old and dingy. The 
windows did not open on to the terrace. The flimi* 
tme was hardly ancient, bat yet antiquated and un- 
comCorUUe Throughout the house, and indeed 
throughout the estate, there was sufficient evidence of 
weahh; and there certainly was no evidence of parsi- 
mony;' but at Scroope Manor money seemed never to 
have pioduced luxuiy. The house was veiy krgc. 
There was a butler, and a housekeeper, and various 
footmen, and a cook with large wages, and maidens in 
tribes to wait upon each other, and a colony of gar- 
deners, and a coadiman, and a head-groom, and 
onder-grooms. All these lived well under the old Earl, 
and knew the value of their privileges. There was 
. nwK* to get, and almost nothing to da A servant 
mig^ live for ever at Scroope Manor,— if only suffi- 
dcntfy submissive to Mrs. Bunce the housekeeper. 
There was certainly no parsimony at the Manor, but 
the luxurious living of the household was confined to 
the servants' department 

To a stranger, and peih^>s also to the inmates, 
the idea of ^oom about the place was greatly increased 
bjr the absence of any garden or lawn near the house. 
Tmwfdi a fely in finont of the numsion, and between it 
and the paifc^ there ran two broad gravel terraces, one 
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above another; and bdow these the deer would come 
and browse. To the left of the house, at nearly a 
quarter of a mile distant from it, there was a very 
htfge garden indeed,— flower-gardens, and kitchen- 
gardens, and ordiards; all ugly, and old-fashioned, but 
producing excellent crops in their kind. But they 
were away, and were not seen. Cut flowers were oc- 
casionally brought into the house,— but the place was 
never filled with flowers as country houses are filled 
with them now-a-days. No doubt had Lady Scroope 
wished for more she might have had more. 

Scroope itseU; though a large village, stood a good 
deal out of the workL Within the last year or two a 
railway has been opened, with a Scroope Road Station, 
not above three miles from the place; but in the old 
lord's time it was eleven miles from iU nearest station, 
at Dorchester, with which it had communication once 
a day by an omnibus. Unless a man had business 
with Scroope nothing would take him there; and very 
few people had business with Scroope. Now and then 
a commercial traveller would visit the place with but 
faint hopes as to trade. A postroffice inspector once 
in twelve months would call upon plethoric old Mrs. 
Ai^lcjohn, who kept the small shop for stationery, and 
was known as the postmistress. The two sons of the 
vicar, Mr. Greenmarsh, would pass backwards and 
forwards between their fother^s vicarage and Marlbro' 
sdiooL And occasional^ the men and women of 
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Saoope would make a fonmey to their county town. 
But the Earl was told that old Mrs. Brock of the 
Saoope Arms could not keep the omnibus on the 
road unless he would subscribe to aid it Of couise 
he subscribed If he had been told by his steward to 
subscribe to keep the cap on Mrs. Brock's head, he 
would have done so. Twelve pounds a year his Lord- 
ship paid towards the omnibus, and Saoope was not 
absolutely dissevered fiom the world. 

*The Eari himself was never seen out of his own 
domain, except idien he attended diurch. This he 
did twice eveiy Sunday in the year, the coachman 
driving him there in the morning and the head-groom 
in the afternoon. Throughout the household it was 
known to be the Eari's request to his servants that 
they would attend divine service at least once every 
Sunday. None were taken into service but they who 
were or who called themselves members of the Church 
Establishment It is hardly probable that many dis- 
senters threw away the chance of such promotion on 
any frivolous pretext of religion. Beyond this request, 
idiicfa, coming fiom the mouth of Mrs. Bunoe, became 
very imperative, the Eari hardly ever interfered with 
hit domestics. His own valet had attended him for 
the last thirty years; but, beyond his valet and the 
butleri he hardly knew the face of one of them. There 
was a gamdraeper at Saoope Manor, with two under^ 
i; and yet, for some years, no one, except 
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the gamekeepers, had ever shot over the lands. Some 
partridges and a few pheasants were, however^ sent 
into the house when Mrs. Bunce, moved to wrath, 
would speak her mind on that subject 

The Eari of Saoope himself was a tall, thin man, 
something over seventy at the time of which I will 
now begin to speak. His shoulders were mudi bent, 
but otherwise he appeared to be younger than his age. 
His hair was nearly white, but his eyes were still 
bright, and the handsome well-cut features of his fine 
fiux were not reduced to shapdessness by any of the 
ravages of time, as is so often the case with men who 
are infirm as well as old. Were it not for the long 
and heavy eyebrows, which gave something of severity 
to his face, and for that painfiil stoop in his shoulders, 
he might still have been accounted a handsome maxL 
In youth he had been a very handsome man, and had 
shone forth in the worid, popular, beloved, respected, 
with all the good things the world could give. The 
firrt bkm upon him was the death of his wife. That 
hurt him sorely, but it did not quite crush him. Then 
his only daughter died also, just as she became a 
bride. High as the Lady Blanche Neville had stood 
herself, she had married ahnost above her nmk, and 
ha fiuher^s heart had been full of joy and pride. But 
she had perished diildless,^in child-birth, and again 
he was hurt ahnost to death. There was still left to 
a son^— a youth indeed thoui^tkss, lavish, and 
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prone to evil pkawrcs. But thought would come with 
yaw; fiM-^almoet any kvUinest then were meant 
•Jjffiacnt; and enl pleasoiet might cease to entice. 
The young Lord NeviUe was all that was left to the 
Btti, and for his heir he paid debu and forgave in- 

L^ '"^'^^"^n^wuldmanyandaUmightbe 
well Then he found a bride for his boy.-with no 
J«lth, but owning the best Mood in the kingdom, 
^MUl, good, one who might be to him as another 
daughter. His boy's answer was that he was already 
"WWI He had chosen his wife fiom out of the 
rtieets, and oflered to the Eari of Scioope as a child 
to i^lace the daughter who had gone, a wietched 
^ wed pmtitute from France. After that Lord 
Scioope never again held up his head. 

*"« firther would not see his heir,-and never saw 
hunagam. Aa to what money might be needed, the 
Uijm m London were told to mamige that The 
Kari himsdf would give nothing and refuse nothing. 
Witt the« were debu,-debu for the second Ume, 
debji for the third time, the lawyers were instructed 
todo what m their own eyes seemed good to them. 
TUqr might PV m long as they deemed it right to 
Pjr. but they might not name Lord NeviUe to his 



While things were thus the Eari married again.— 
the pemtOesi daughter of a noUe house,..a woman 
nolywnft for she was forty when he married her, but 



more than twen^ years his Junior. It soflked for hhn 
that she was noble, and as he believed good. Good 
to him she was,— with a du^ that was ahnost ex- 
cessive. Religious she was, and selMenying; giving 
much and demanding little; keeping hersdf in the 
background, but possessing wonderfol energy in the 
service of others. Whether she could in truth be 
called good the reader may say when he has finished 
this story. 

Then, when the Earl had been married some three 
years to his second wife, the heir died. He died, and 
as for as Scroope Manor was concerned there was an 
end of him and of the creature he had called hb wife. 
An aimuity was purchased for her. That she should 
be entitled to call herself Lady Neville while she lived, 
was the sad neoessi^ of the condition. It was under- 
stood by all who came near the Earl that no one was 
to mention her within his hearing. He was thankfiil 
that no heir had come from that most horrid union. 
The woman was never mentioned to him again, nor 
need she trouble us further in the telling of our 
chronide. 

But when Lord Neville died, it was necessary that 
the old man should think of his new heir. Alas; in 
that Cunily, thouj^ there was much that was good 
and noble, there had ever been intestine feuds,— 
causes of quarrel in which each par^ would be sure 
that he was rig^ Thqr were a peq;de who th^'-^" 
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much of the churchy who were good to the poor, who 
strove to be noble; — but they could not forgive injuries. 
Thejr could not focgive even when there were no in- 
juries. The present Earl had quarrelled with his 
brother in early life, — ^and had therefore quarrelled 
with an that had belonged to the brother. The brother 
was now gone, leaving two sons behind him, — two 
young Nevilles, Fred and Jack, of whom Fred, the 
eldest, was now the heir. It was at last settled that 
Fred should be sent for to Scroope Manor. Fred 
came, being at that time a lieutenant in a cavahy 
regiment, — a fine handsome youth of five and twenty, 
with the Neville ^es and Neville finely cut features. 
Kindly letters passed between the widowed mother 
and the present Lady Scroope; and it was decided 
at last, at his own request, that he should remain one 
year longer in the army, and then be installed as the 
eldest son at Scroope Manor. Again the lawyer was 
told to do what was proper in regard to money. 

A few words more must be said of Lady Scroope, 
and then the preface to our story will be over. She 
too was an Earl's daughter, and had been much loved 
by our Earl's first wife. Lady Scroope had been the 
elder by ten years; but yet they had been dear iriends, 
and Lady Mary Wycombe had passed many months of 
her early life amidst the gloom of the great rooms at 
Scroope Manor. She had thus known the Eari well 
befot« she consented to many him. She had never 
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possessed beautyr-*nd hardly grace. She was strong 
featured, tall, with pridfe dearly written in her face. 
A reader of ftces would have declared at once that 
she was proud of the blood which ran in her veins. 
She was very proud of her blood, and did in truth 
believe that noble birth was a greater gift than any 
wealth. She was thoroughly dde to look down upon 
a parvenu millionaire,— to look down upon such a 
one and not to pretend to despise hiuL When the 
Earl's letter came to her asking her to share his gtoom, 
the was as poor as Chari^,— dependent on a poor 
brother who hated the burden of such daim. But she 
would have wedded no commoner, let Ms wealth and 
age have been as they might She knew Lord Scroope's 
age, and she knew the i^oom of Scroope Manor,^and 
she became hu wife. To her of course was told the 
stocy of the heir's marriage, and she knew that she 
could expect no light, no joy in the old house fixmi 
the scions of the rising femily. But now aU this was 
dianged, and it might be that she could take the new 
heir to her heart 
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CHAPTER IL 

Whbi Frad Neville fint came to the'Manor, the 
old Eail trembled when called upon to leceife him. 
Of the lad he had heaid almost nothings—of his ap- 
peanmoe ttteralljr nothing. It might be that his heir 
would be meanly visaged, a youth of whom he would 
have cause to be ashamed* one fiom iriiose coun- 
tenance no sign of hi{^ blood would shine out; or, al- 
most worse, he also might have that look, half of 
vanity, and half of vice, of which the fiuher had gradu- 
ally become aware in his own son, and which in him 
had degraded the Neville beauty. But Fred, to look 
at, was a gallant fellow, — such a youth as women love 
to see about a house,— well-made, active, quick, self- 
asserting^ fiur^haired, blue-eyed, short-lipped, with small 
whiskeis, thinking but little of his own personal ad- 
vantages, but thinking much of his own way. As iar 
as the appearance of the young man went the Bail' 
could not but be satisfied. And to him, at any rate 
in this, the beginning of their connexion, Fred Neville 
was modest and submissive. ^'You are welcome to 
Scroope^" said the oU man, receiving him widi stately 
urbanity in the middle of the halL *■! am so much 
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obliged to you, undo," he said. ''You are come to me 
as a son, my boyr-M * •<»• » will be your own 
fauU ifyouaienotasontousin eveiything." Then 
in lieu of further words there shone a tear in each of 
the young man's eyes, much more doquent to the 
Lail than could have been any words. He put his 
arm over his nephew's shoulders, and in this guise 
walked with him into the room in which Lady Scroope 
was awaiting them. ''lifary,'' he said to his wife, "here 
is our heir. Let him be a son to us." Then Lady 
Scroope took the young man in her arms and kissed 
him. Thus auspiciously was commenced this new con^ 

nexion. 

The arrival was in September, and the gamekeeper, 
with the under gamekeeper, had for the last month 
been told to be on hb mettle. Young Mr. Neville was 
no doubt a sportsman. And the old groom had been 
warned that hunters might be wanted in the stables 
next winter. Mrs. Bunco was made to understand that 
liberties would probably be taken with the house, such 
as had not yet been perpetrated in her time;— for the 
late heir had never made the Manor his home from 
the time of his leaving school It was felt by all that 
great changes were to be effected,— and it was fdt also 
that the young man on whose befialf all this was to be 
permitted, could not but be elated by his position. Of 
sudi elation, however, there were not many signs. To 
his unde^ Fked Neville was» as has been said, modest 
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and Mbmissive; to his aunt be was gentle but not inb- 
miseive. The rest of the housdiold he treated dv%, 
but with none of that awe which was perhaps expected 
from htm. As for shooting, he had come direct from 
his firiend CamaVs moor. Camabjr had forest as wdl 
as moor, and Fred thought but little of partridges- 
little of such old*&shioned partridge- shooting as was 
prepared for. him at Sooope,— after grouse and deer. 
As for hunting in Dorsetshire^ if his unde wished itr- 
iriij in that case he would think of it According to 
his ideas, Dorsetshire was not the best coun^ in Eng- 
land for hunting. Last year his regiment had been at 
Bristol and he had ridden with the Duke's hounds. 
This winter he was to be sUtioned in Ireland, and he 
had an idea that Irish hunting was good. If he found 
that his unde made a point of it, he would bring his 
hones to Sooope for a month at Christmas. Thus he 
spoke to the head groom^— and thus he q>oke also to 
his aunt, who fdt some suiprise when he talked of 
Scotland and his horses. She had thought that only 
men of large fortunes shot deer and kept studs,-*-and 
perhaps oonoeived that the oflOoers of the joth Hussars 
were generally engaged in h>oking after the afiairs 
of their regiment, and in preparation for m<if^ng Hi^ 
enen^* 

Fred now remained a month at Scroope^ and dur- 
ing that time there was but little personal intercourse 
bctwoco him and his unde in spite of the ^^"^^^^^^^ ^ 
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greeting with whidi their acquaintance had been com- 
menced The old man's habiu of life were so con- 
firmed that he could not bring himsdf to alter them. 
Throughout the entire morning he would sit in his own 
room ak>ne. He would then be visited by his steward, 
his groom, and his butler;— and would think that he 
gave his orders, submitting, however, in almost eveiy 
thing to them. His wife would sometimes sit with him 
for half an hour, hdding his hand, in moments of 
tenderness unseen and unsuspected by all the world 
around them. Sometimes the deigyman of the parish 
would come to him, so that he mi|^ know the wants 
of the people. He would have the newspaper in his 
hands for a while, and would daily read the Bibk for 
an hour. Then he would skmly write some letter, al- 
most measuring eveiy point which his pen made,— 
thinking that thus he was performing his du^ as a 
man of business. Few men perhaps did less,— but 
what he did do was good; and of self-indulgence there 
was surdy none. Between such a one and the young 
man who had now come to his house there could be 
but little real oonnoxion. 

Between Fred Neville and Lady Sooope there arose 
a mudi doser intimacy. A woman can get nearer to 
a young man than can any dd man;— can learn more 
of his ways, and better understand his wishes. From 
the very first there arose between them a matter of 
difiierenoe^ as to which there was no quand, but very 
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niiidi of argument In thai argument Ladj Scroope 
waa unable to prevail She was veijr anxioua that the 
heir should at once abandon his prtrfession and sell 
out of the armj. Of what use could it be to him now 
to run after his regiment to Irehuid, seeing that un- 
doubtedljr the great duties of his life all centred at 
Sooope? There were many discussions on the subject, 
but Fked would not give way in regaid to the next 
year. He would have this yeari he said, to himself;— 
and after that he would come and settle himself at 
Scroope. Yes; no doubt he would many as soon as 
he could find a fitting wife. Of course it would be 
ri|^t that he should many. He iiilly undeistood the 
' reqMnsibilities of his position;— so he said, in answer 
to his aunt's eager, scrutinising, beseeching questions. 
But as he had joined his regiment, he thou^t it would 
be good for him to remain with it one year longer. He 
particularly desired to see something of Ireland, and if 
he did not do so now, he would never have the oppoiw 
tunily. Lady Sooope, understanding wdl that he was 
pkading for a year of grace firni the duhess of the 
Manor, explained to him that his unde would by no 
moans expeel that he should remain always at Scroope. 
If he would many, the old London house should be 
prepared for him and his bride. He might travdr- 
not, however, going veiy fiur afield. He might get into 
Parliament; as to which, if such were his ambition, his 
mde would give him every aid. .He might have his 
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friends at Scroope MaacMV-Camaby and all the rest of 
them. Bvery aUurement was offered to bim« But he 
liad commenced by claiming a year of grace, and to 
that daim he adhered. 

Could his unde have brought himsdf to make the 
request in person, at first, he mic^ probably have suo- 
oeeded;— and had he succeeded, there would have 
been no story for us as to the fortunes of Sooope 
Manor. But the Earl was too proud and perhaps too 
diffident to make the attempt From his wife he heard 
all that took place; and though he was grieved, he ex- 
pressed no anger. He could not fed himself justified 
in expressing anger because his nephew diose to 
remain for yet a year attached to his profession. *Who 
knows what may happen to him?"* said the Countess. 

«Ah, indeedl But we are all in the hands of the 
Almighty,'* And the Eari bowed bis bead. Lady 
Scroope, fiiUy recognising the truth of her husband's 
pious ejaculation, nevertheless thought that human 
care might advantageously be added to the divine 
interposition for which, as she wdl knew, her hud 
prayed fervently as soon as the words were out of his 

«Bttt it would be so great a thing if he could be 
settled. Sophia Mdlerby has promised to come here 
for a couple of months in the winter. He could not 
possiUy do better than that** ' 

«The Mdlerbyi are veiy good people,'' said the 
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EarL "Her grandmoUier, the ducheia, ii one of the 
verjr beit women in EngUnd. Her mother, Lady 
Bophia, is on excellent creature, — religioui, and with 
the toundcit prindplei. Mr. Mellerby, ai a connnoner, 
■taodt ai high as anjr nuui in England." 

"They have held the tame property since the wars 
of the roses. And then I suppose the money should 
count for something," added the lady. 

Lord Scroope would not admit the importance of 
the moaey, !nit was quite willing to acknowledge that 
were his heir to make Sophia Mellerby the future Lady 
Saoope he would be content But he could not inter- 
' ten. He did not think it wise to speak to young men 
on such a subject He thought that by doing so a 
young man might be rather diverted from than at- 
tracted to the object in view. Nor would he press his 
wishes upon his nephew as to next year. "Were I to 
ask it," he said, "and were he to refuse me, I should 
be hurt. I am bound therefore to ask nothing that is 
unreasonable." Lady Scroope did not quite agree with 
her husband in this. She thought that as every thing 
was to be done for the young man; as money almost 
without stint was to be placed at his command; as 
bunting, parliament, and a house in London were 
offered to him; — as the treatment due to a dear and 
only son was shown to him, he ought to give some- 
thing in return; but she heneU, could say no mon 
this ttm b»A Mid. lad she knew abcady that in those 



few matten in which her hmbtnd had « dedded will, 
he was not be tunied from it 

It was arranged, therefore, flat Fwd Neville should 
join his regiment at Umeiidt In October, and that h« 
should come home to Scroope fcr a fiiftoi^t or three 
weeks at Christmas. Sophia MeUert>y was to be Lady 
Sooope's guest at that time, and at last it was decided 
that Mrs. Neville, who had newt been seen by the 
Earl, should be asked to come and bring with her ha 
younger son, John NeviUe, who had been soccessful 
in obtaining a commission in the Engineers. Other 
gucsu should be invited, and an attempt sboold be 
made to remove the mantle of gloom from Scroope 
Manor,— with the sole object of ingratiating the heir. 

Early in October Fred went to Limerid; and from 
ihence with a deuched ttoop of his regiment he was 
sent to the cavaby barracks at Ennis, Uw assiae town 
of the neighbouring county Oait This wu at first 
held to be a misfortune by him, as Limeridc Is In all 
respecu a better town than Ennii, and in eoonty 
Limerick the hunting is Ui from being bad, wfaereia 
Clare is haidly a county for a Iflmrod. But a yoiiog 
roan, with money at command, need not rqard dis- 
tances; and the Limerick balls and the Limerick 
coverts were found to be equally within readu FIcom 
Ennis alto he could attend some of the Gtlway meets, 
—and then with no other superior than a cqrtain 
haidly older than himself to interfieM with bis movo- 
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meiit% he could indulge in that wild district the spirit 
of adventure which was strong within him. When 
young men aie anxious to indulge the spirit of ad- 
venture, thejr generaUj do so bj falling m love with 
young women of whom their fiithers and mothers 
would not approve. In these days a spirit of ad- 
^^coture hardly goes fiirther than this, unless it take a 
i jroung man to a German gamUing table. 

When Fred left Scroope it was understood that he 
was to conespcmd with his aunt The Eari would have 
been utteriy lost had he attempted to write a letter to 
his nephew without having something special to com- 
municate to him. But Lady Scroope was more fiuale 
with her pen, and it was rightly thought that the heir 
would hardly bring himself to look upon Scroope as 
his home, unless some link were maintained between 
himself and the place. Lady Scroope therefore wrote 
once a week^— telling eveiything that there was to be 
told of the horses, the gam^ and even of the tenants. 
She studied her letters, endeavouring to make them 
l^fA and agreeable, — such as a young man of laxge 
prospects would like to receive from his own mother. 
He was ^Dearest Ered," and in one of those earliest 
wiitten she expressed a hope that should any trouUe 
ever lall upon him he would come to her as to hb 
dearest friend. Red was not a bad correspondent, 
and answered about tmy other letter. HSs replies 
were shoit, but thai was a matter of counOi He wu 
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«as joUy as a sandboy,* ^right as a trivet;* had had 
"one or two veiy good things,* and thou|^ that upon 
the whole he liked Bnnis better than Limerick. "John- 
stone is such a deuced good fellowl* Johnstone was 
the captain of the lOth Hussars who happened to be 
stationed with him at LimericL Lady Scroope did 
not quite like the epithet, but she knew that she had 
to learn to hear things to which she had hitherto not 
been accustomed. 

This was all veiy wdl; — ^but Lady Scroope, having 
a friend in Co. Oare, thought that she might receive 
tidings of the adopted one which would be usefiil, ^ 
and with this object she opened a correspondence 
with Lady liaiy Quin. LMly liaiy Quin was a 
daughter of the Eari of Kilfenora, and was wdl ac- 
quamted with all County Oare. She was almost sure 
to hear of the doings of any officers stationed at Ennis, 
and would do so certainly in regard to an officer that 
was spedally introduced to her. Fred Neville was 
invited to stay at Castle Quin as kmg as he pleased, 
and actually did pass one night under its roo£ But, 
unfortunatdy for him, that spirit of adventure which 
he was determined to indulge led him into the neigh- 
bourhood of Castle Quin when it was far from his in* 
tention to interfere with the Eari or with Lady Mary, 
and thus led to the foUowing letter which Lady Scroope 
received about the middle of December,— just a week 
befbie Fred's return to the Manor. 
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*My nuR Ladt Scsoopi, 
""Siaoe I wrote to yoa befim Mr. Neville hat been 
here ooo^ and we all liked Uni rtty rnncfa. My father 
was quite taken with him. He is alwayi fend of the 
young officers, and is not the less inclined to be so 
of one who is so dear and near to you. I wish he 
would have sUjred longer, and hope that he shall come 
agwn. We have not mudi to ofler in the way of 
umsement, hut in Januaiy and Febraaiy there is good 
•nipe shooting. 

M find that Mr. Neville is veiy fend of shootings— 
so much so that before we knew anything ofhim ex- 
cept his name we had heard that he had been on our 
coast after seals and sea birds. We have veiy hi^ 
difi near herer-tome people say the highest in the 
world, and there is one called the Hag's Head fiom 
which men get down and shoot sea-gulls. He has 
been different times in our village of Liscannor, and 
I think he has a boat there or at Lahinch. I believe 
he has abeady killed ever so many ffa lt. 

""I tdl you all this for a reason. I hope that it 
may come to nothing, but I think that you ought to 
know. There is a widow lady living not veiy for fiom 
Liscannor, but nearer iq> to the difi. Her cottage is 
» P«IM't proper^, but I think she holds it fiom some- 
body else. I don't like to say anything to papa about 
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it Her name is Mrs. Ollara, and she has a daughter." 
When Lady Sooope had read so for, she almost let 
the pq>er drop fi:om her hand. Of course she knew 
what it all meant An Irish Miw Ollarat And Fttd 
Neville was spending his time in pursuit of this girll 
Lady Scroope had known what it would be when the 
young man was allowed to return to his regiment in 
spite of the maniibid duties which should have bound 
him to Scroope Manor. "I have seen this young lady," 
continued Lady liaiy, "and she is certainly veiy pret^. 
But nobody knows anything about them; and I cannot 
even learn whether they bdong to the real (yHaias. 
I should think not, as they are Roman Catholics. At 
any rate lifiss (VHara can hardly be a fitting companion 
for Lord Scrooped heir. I bdieve they are ladies, but 
I don^ think that any one knows them here^ except 
the priest of Kilmacrenny. We never could make out 
quite why they came heie^ only that Father Marty 
knows something about them. He is the priest of 
Kilmacrenny. Sie is a veiy pret^ giil, and I never 
heard a word against her;— biit I don't know whether 
that does not make it worre, because a young man is 
so likely to get eo^«n{^ 

*I daresay nothing shall come of it, and Fm sure 
I hope that nothing nuqr. But I thou|^ it best to tell 
you. Prff do not let him know that you have heard 
fimn me. Young men are so veiy paitiailar about 
things, and I don't know whax he mi|^ say of me if 
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he knew thAt I had writtea home to yoa about 

private Affidrii AU the lAine If I eon be of any lervice 

to you, pray lei me know. Excuse haste. And believe 
me to be^ 

'Yours most sincerelyt 

"Mary Quw." 



A Roman Catholic;— one whom no one knew but 
the priest;— a girl irkto perhapu never had a fatherl 
An this was terrible to Lady Scroope. Roman Catho- 
licsy — and especially Irish Roman Catholics^ — were 
people whom, as she thought, eveiy one should fear 
in this woridf and for whom eveiythiog was to be 
feared in the next How would it be with the Earl if 
this heir also were to tell him some day that he was 
married? Would not his grey hairs be brought to'the 

gnvQ with A doubte loftd of lorrow? Howovor, for the 

present she thought it better to say not a weed to the 
EaiL 
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CHAPTER IIL 
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Lady Scroopb thought a great deal about her 
friend's communication, but at last made up her mind 
that she could do nothing till Fred should have re- 
turned. Indeed she hardly knew what she could do 
when he did come badL The more she considered 
it the greater seemed to her to be the difficult of 
doing anything. How is a woman, how is even a 
mother, to caution a young man against the danger of 
becoming acquainted with a pret^ girl? She could 
not mention Miss OUara's name without mentioning 

thftt of Lftdy Mary Quin in connexion with it, And 
when asked, as of eoufte she wduld be A6ked| A6 to 

her own information, what could she say? She had 
been told that he had made himself acquainted with 
a widow lady who had a pretty daughter, and that 
was alll When young men will run into such diffi- 
culties, it is, alas, so veiy difficult to interfere with 
themi 

And yet the matter was of such importance as to 
justify almost any interference. A Roman Cathdic 
Irish giri of whom nothing was known but that her 
mother was said to be a widow, was, in Lady Scioope's 
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qresy as fionnidable a danger as could oome in the 
way of her husband's heir. Fred Neville was^ she 
thought, with all his good qualities, exactly the man 
to M in love with a wild Irish girL If Fred were to 
write home some day and say that he was about to 
many such a brider-or, worse again, that be had 
married her, the tidings would nearly kill the Earl. 
After all that had been endured, sudi a termination 
to the hopes of the family would be too cnidl And 
Lady Scroope could not but feel the injustice of it 
Eveiything was being done for this heir, for whom 
/ nothing need have been done. He was treated as a 
•on, but he was not a son. He was treated with ex- 
cqitioQal iavour as a son. Eveiything was at his dis- 
posal He might many and begin life at once with 
eveiy want amply supplied, if he would only marry 
such a woman as was fit to be a future Coimtess of 
^' Saoope. Veiy litde was required fixmi him. He was 
not expected to many an heiress. An heiress indeed 
was prepared for him, and would be there, ready for 
him at Christmas,— an heiress, beautiful, well-bom, fit 
in eveiy respect, — religious too. But he was not to 
be asked to many Sophie Mellerby. He might choose 
for himsel£ There were other well-bom young women 
about the world,— dudiesses' granddaughters in abun- 
dancel But it was imperative that he should many at 
least a lady, and at least a Protestant 

Lady Sooope foU veiy strongly that he should 
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never have been allowed to rejoin his regiment, when 
a home at Scroope was offered to him. He was a 
fiee agent of course, and equally of course the title 
and the property must ultimately be his. But some- 
thing of a bargain mig^t have been made with him 
when all the privileges of a son were offered to him. 
When he was told that he might have all Scroope to 
himself;— for it amounted neariy to that; that he might 
hunt there and shoot there and entertain his friends; 
that the family house in London should be given up 
to him if he would many properly; that an income 
ahnost without limit should be provided for him, surely 
it would not have been too much to demand that as 
a matter of course he should leave the armyl But 
this had not been done; and now there was an Irish 
Roman Catholic widow with a daughter, with seal- 
shooting and a boat and hi{^ diffii right in the young 
man's wayl Lady Scroope could not analyse it, but 
felt all the danger as though it were by instinct 
Partridge and pheasant shooting on a gentleman's 
own grounds, and an occasional day's hunting with 
the hounds in his own county, were, in Lady Scroope's 
estimation, becoming amusements for an English 
gentleman. They did not interfere with the exercise 
of his duties. She had by no means brought herrelf 
to like the yearly raids into Scotland made latteily by 
sportsmen. But if Scotch moors and foresu were 
dangerous, irtiat were Irish diffiil Deer^ttaUdng was 
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bad in her imagination. Sh« was almost sure that 
when men went up to Scotch forests they did not go 
to church on Sundays. But the idea of seal-shooting 
was much more horrible. And then there was that 
priest who was the only friend of the widow who had 
the daughter I 

On the morning of the day in which Fred was to 
reach the Manor, Lady Scroope did speak to her hus- 
band. "Don't you think, my dear, that something 
might be done to prevent Fred's returning to that 
horrid country?" 

"What can we do?" 

"I suppose he would wish to oblige you. You 
are being very good to him." 

"It is for the old to give, Mary, and for the young 
to accept. I do all for him because he is all to me; 
but what am I to him, that he should sacrifiix any 
pleasure for me? He can break my heart Were I 
even to quarrel with him, the wont I could do would 
be to send him to the money-lenders for a year or 
two." 

"But nhy should he care about his regitnent 
now?" 

"Because his regiment means liberty." 

"And you won't oik liim to give it up?" 

"I think not If I were to ask him I should ex- 
pect him to yield, and then I should be disappointed 
were be lo refute. I do oot with him to think me.A 
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tyrant." This was the end of the conversation, for 
LAdy Saoope did not as yet dare to speak to the 
Earl about the widow and her daughter. She must 
now try her skill and eloquence with the young man 
himself. 

The young man arrived and was received with 
kindest greetings. Two horses had preceded him, so 
that he might find himself mounted as soon as he 
chose after his arrival, and two others were coming. 
This was all very well, but his aunt was a little hurt 
when he declared his purpose of going down to the 
stables just at she told him that Sophia Mellcrby was 
in the house. He arrived on the 23rd at 4 pm., and If 
it had been dedared that he was to hunt on the 
morrow. It was already dork, and surely he might 
have been content on the first evening of his arrival 
to abstain from the stablest Not a word had been 
said to Sophie Mellcrby of Lady Scroope's future 
hopes. Lady Scroope and Lady Sophia would each 
have thought that it was wicked to do so. But the 
two women had been fussy, and Miss Mellerby must 
have been less discerning than are young ladies 
generally, had she not understood what was expected 
of her. Girls are undoubtedly better prepared to fall 
in love with men whom they hove never seen, than 
are men with girlt. It is a girl's great business in 
life to love and to be loved. Of some young men it 
may almost be tatd that it it their great busiaeti to 
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avoid Midi a catastrophe. Such ought not to have 
been the case with FMI Neville now;— but in such 
li|^t he regaided it He had abeadjr said to himself 
that Sophie Mellerbx was to be pitched at his head 
He knew no reason,— none as yet,— why he should 
not like Mitt Mellerby well enoufl^ But he was a 
little on his guard against her, and prefened seeing 
his horses first Sophie, when according to custom, 
and indeed in this instance in accordance with special 
arrangement, she Mrent into Lady Scroope's sitting- 
room fer tea, was rather disappointed at not finding 
Mr. Neville there. She knew that he had visited his 
undo immediatdy on his arrival, and having just come 
in fixMn the park she had gone to her room to make 
•ome Uttle inepantion ibr the meeting. If it was 
written in Fate's book that she was to be the next 
Lady Scroope, the meeting was inqnnrtant Fterfa^>s 
that writing in Fate's book might depend on the 
veiy adjustment which she was now making of her 
hair. 

^He has gone to look at his horses,** said Lady 
Scroope, unaUe not to shew her disappointment by 
the tone of her voice. 

"That is so natural,** said Sophie, who was more 

cunning. "Young men ahnost idolise their horses. I 

should like to go and see Dandy whenever he arrives 

anyiri iere, only I doot darel" Dandy was Miss Md- 

teiqr's own horse, and was accustomed to make 
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journeys up and down between Mdkrby and Lon- 
don. 

"I dont think horses and guns and dogs should 

be too much thought of," said Lady Scroope gravely. 
"There is a tendency I think at present to give them 
an undue importance. M^ien our amusements become 
more serious to us than our businessi we must be 

going astray." 

"I si^pose we always are going astray," said Miss 
Melleiby. Lady Scroope sighed and shook her head; 
but in shaking it she shewed that she completely 
agreed with the opinion expressed by her guest 

As there were only two horses to be inspected, 
and as Fked Neville absdutdy refused the groom's 
invitatkm to lock at the old carriage horses bdonging 
to the family, he was huk in his auntfs room before 
Ifiss Mellerby had gone up-ftairs to dreu for dinner. 
The mtrodttction was made, and Fred did his best to 
make himself agreeable. He was such a man that no 
girl could, at the first sight of him, think herself in- 
jured by being asked to love him. She was a good 
giri, and would have consented to marry no man 
without feeling sure of his a&ctions; but Fked Neville 
was bold and firank as wdl as handsome, i(nd had 
plenty to say te hiinsd£ It might be that he was 
vicious, or ilUempered, or selfish, and it would be 
necessary that she should know much of him befiare 
she would give herself into his keeping; but as fiur as 
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the tai »i^ went, and 'the fint hearing, Sophie 
Mdlerb/a hnpresiiona were all in Fired's iavour. It 
is no doubt a <act that with the ytry best of girls a 
man it placed in a rtry good light bjr being heir to a 
peerage and a large property. 

«Do jott hunt, M188 Mdlerbjr?'' he asked She 
shook her head and looked grave, and then laughed 
Among her people hunting was not thought to be a 
desuiUe aeoomplishment for* young ladies. ^Almost 
an gills do hunt now,'' said Fred 

*Do you think it is a nice amusement tat young 
ladies?* asked the aunt in a severe tone. 

''I dont see why not;— that b if they know how 
to ride.*' 

''I know how to ride,'' said Sophie MeUerby. 
MRiding is all very well,'' said Lady Sooqpe. «I 
quite approve of it for giris. When I was young, 
everybody did not ride as they do now. Nevertheless 
it is very well, and is thought to be healthy. But as 
fcr hunting, Sophy, Fm sure your mamma would be 
very much distressed if you were to think of such a 
thing." 

*But, dear Lady Scroope, I havent thought of it, 
and I am not going to think of it^— and if I thought 
of it ever so much, I shouldn't do it IVknt mamma 
would be frii^itened into fitsr-onty that nobody at 
Mdlerby could possibly be made to believe it, unless 
tfacgr saw me doing it" 



"Then there can be no reason why you shouldn't 
make the attempt," said Rred Upon which Lady 
Sdoope pretended to look grave, and told him that 
he was veiy wicked But let an old lady be ever so 
strict towards her own sex, she likes a little wideed- 
ness in a young man, — if only he does not carry it 
to the extent of marrying the wrong sort of young 

woman. 

Sophia MeUerby was a tall, graceful, well-fonned 
giri, showing her hig^ bk)od in every line of her face. 
On her mother's side she had come from the Ancrums, 
whose family, as eveiybody knows, is one of the oldest 
in England; and, as the Earl had said, the Mellerbys 
had been MeUerbys from the time of King John, and 
had been living on the same spot for at least four 
centuries. They were and always had been MeUerbys 
of Mdlerby,— the veiy name of the parish being the 
same as that of the family. If Sophia Mdlerby did 
not shew breeding, what giri could shew it? She was 
fair, with a somewhat thin oval iace, with dark eyes, 
and an aknost perfect Grecian nose. Her mouth was 
small, and her chin ddicatdy formed And yet it can 
hardly be said that she was beautifuL Or, if beauti- 
ful, die was so in women's eyes rather than in those 
of men. She ladced colour and periups animation in 
her countenance. She had more diaracter, indeed, 
than was told by her iaoe, which is generally so true 
an index of the mind Her educatioo had been as 
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good u England could afibid* and her intellect had 
* been tuffident to enable her to make me of it But 
her chief charm in the eyes of many consisted in the 
tuXf doubted by nooci that she was eveiy inch a lady. 
She was an only daughter, too^— with an only brother; 
and as the Ancrums were all rich, she would have a 
1^ pretty fortune of her own. Fied Neville^ who had 
literally been nobody before his cousin had died, 
woif^ certainly do much worse than marry her. 

And after a day or two they did seem to get on 
voy weU together. He had reached Scroope on the 
21^ and on the jjrd Mrs. NeviUe arrived with her 
youngest son Jade Neville. This was rather a trial to 
the Sari, as he had never yet seen his brother's widow. 
He had heard when his brother married that she was 
bit, fond of ridings and loud. She had been the 
dMgbter of a Cohmd Smith, with whom his brother, 
at that time a Captain Neville, had formed acquaint- 
ttice;-.and had been a beauty veiy weU known as 
wA «t Dublin and other garrison towns. No real 
hum had ever been known of her, but the old 
BmA had ahvays fidt that his brother had made an un- 
Artmiate marriage. As at that time they had not 
beeo pa speaking terms, it had not signified much;— 
bat that had been a prejudice at Sooope against the 
ipemiah wifio, which by no means died out when the 
)9 /iilia Smith became the Captain's widow with two 
^ dd raninisoenoes rsmain veiy firm with old 
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people,— and Lord Scroope was still much afraid of 
the fast, loud beauty. His principles told him that he 
should not sever the mother from the son, and that as 
it suited him to take the son for his own purposes, he 
should alsob to some extent, accept the modier alsa 
But he dreaded the afiair. He dreaded Mrs. Neville; y 
and he dreaded Jack, who had been so named after 
his gallant grandfroher, Cobnd Smith. When Mrs. 
Neville arrived, she was found to be so subdued and 
tame that she could hardly open her mouth before the 
old Eari. Her kmdness, if she ever had been loud, 
was certainly all gone, — and her iastness, if ever she 
had been frtft, had been worn out of her. She was an 
old woman, with the relics of great beauty, idolising ^^ 
her two sons for whom all her life had been a sac r ifi c e, 
in weak health, and prepared, if necessary, to sit in 
silent awe at the feet of the Bail who had been so 
good to her boy* 

^I donH know how to thank you for what you have 
done,** she said, in a low voice. 

•"No thanks are required,'' said the EarL "He is 
the same to us as if he were our own.** Then she 
raised the old man's hand and kissed it, — and the old 
man owned to himsdf that he had made a mistake. 

As to Jack Neville . But Jack Neville shaU 

have another chapter opened on his behal£ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
Jack NiHb. 

raw is a voy ieq>ectable ojune^-pafaaps there is 

UM more req>ectable in the En^ish language. Sir 
. as the bead of a family, is certainly u reqiect- 
as any name can be. For an old family coach- 
it beats all names. Mr. John Smith would be 
to have a kiger balance at his banker's than 
« Smith or Oilando Smith,-^ perhaps than 
itber Smith whatever. The Rer. Ikederic Walker 
t be a wet parson, but the Rev. John Walker 
I assuredly be a good deigyman at all points, 
h perhaps a little duU in his seimoas. Yet 
t aU Johns have been Jacks, and Jack, in point 
pectability, is the veiy reverw of John. How it 
when U is, that the Jacks become re-Johned, and 
idc to the original and excellent name given to 

bjr their godfatheiB and godmothers, nobody ever 
*• Jade Neville, probably through some foolish 
e» on his mother's part, had never been re- 
dr-and oonsequenUy the Earl, when he made 
a mind to receive his sistei^in-law, was at fim 
»g to invite his younger nephew. "Buthe is in 
'^tfaMo,' said Lady Scraope. The anument 
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had iU weifl^t, and Jack NerOle was invited But 
even that aigumeni failed to obliterate the idea idiidi 
had taken hold of the BarPi mind. There had never 
yet been a Jack among the Scroopei. 

When Jade came he was ibond to be very unlike 
the Nevilles in appearance. In the first place he was 
dark, and in the next place he was ugljr. He was a 
tan, well-made fdlowt taller than his brother, and 
probably stronger; and he had very difierent eyes, — 
veiy daik brown eyes, deeply set in his head, with 
laige daik eyebrows* He woro his black hair very 
short, and had no beard whatever. His features wero 
hard, and on one cheek he had a cicatrice, the re* 
mains of some misfortune that had hi^pened to him 
in his boyhood. But in spite of his ugUness, — for he 
was ugly, thero was much about him in his gait and 
manner that claimed attention. Lord Scroope, die 
moment that he saw him, fdt that he oug^t not to be 
called JacL Indeed the Earl was almost afraid of 
him, and so afier a time was the Countess. ^Jack 
ought to have been the eldest,** FVed had said to his 
aunt 

**Why should he have been the eldest?'' 

'*Beauise he is so mudi the ckveiest I could 
never have got into the Engineers.'' 

'*That seems to be a reason why he should be the 
youngest/* said Lady Scroope. 

Two or three other peq^ arrived, and the house 
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became much less dull than was iu wont Jade 
Neville oc c a s ion a lly lode his brother's hones, and the 
Eail was faced to acknowledge another mistake. The 
mother was very silent, but she was a lady. The 
young Engineer was not only a gentleman^— but for 
bis age a ray wen educated gentleman, and Loid 
Scroope was abnost proud of his reUtives. For the 
fint wedc the afiair between Fred Neville and Miss 
llUierby really seemed to make progress. She was not 
a gill given to flirtings— not prone to outward de- 
monstrations of partia% for a young man; but she 
■ever withdrew herself finom her intended husband, 
and Pked seaned quite willing to be attentive. Not a 
Band was said to huny the young people, and Lady 
Scroope's hopes were high. Of course no allusion 
kad been made to those horrid Insh people, but it did 
aot seem to Lady Scroope that the heir had left his 
keart behind him in Ca daie. 

Fred had told his aunt in one of his letten that he 

^onid sUy three weeks at Scroope, but she had not 

^opposed that he would limit himself exacdy to that 

period. No absolute limit had been fixed fa the 

^ ' ■* of Mrs. Neville and her younger son, but it was 

"" fa granted that they would not remain should 

dqMfft As to Sophie Mdlerby, her visit was 

She was there fa a purpose, and mi^t re* 

an the winter if the purpose could be so served. 

Kt^ tiM iM fatnia^ Lady Scroope thought that the 
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aflair was progressing wett. Vttd hunted three days 
a week, and was occasionally away from homer-going 
to dine with a regiment at Dorchester, and once mak- 
ing a dash up to London; but his manner to Miss 
MeUerby was very nice, and there could be no doubt 
but that Sophie liked him. When, on a sudden, the 
heir said a word to his aunt which was almost equal 
to firing a pistol at her head. ''I think Master Jack is 
making it aU square with Sophie Mdlerby.** 

If there was anything that Lady Scroope hated 
almost as mudi as improper marriages it was slang. 
She professed that she did not understand it; and in 
carrying out her profession always stopped the con- 
versation to have any word explained to her which 
she though had been used in an improper sense. 
The idea of a young man making it ^aU square** with 
a young woman was repulsive, but the idea of this 
young man making it ''aU square** with this young 
woman was so mudi more repulsive, and the misery 
to her was so intensdy hdghtened by the unconcern 
displayed by the heir in so speaking of the giri with 
whom he ought to have been making it ''aU square'* 
himself that she could hardly aUow hersdf to be ar^ 
rested by that stumbling block. ''Impossible I** she 
exdaimed,r-^that is if you mean^— if you meanr- 
if you mean anything at aU.** 

*I do mean a good deal** 

""Then I doii*k bdieve a word of it. bfs quite out 
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«f die qaetdoo. V% impoMble. Tm quite sore your 
bmber imdentAnds hit poiitioa m a geotlenuui too 
^mmoni^ to dfeam of such a thing.'' 

This was Greek to Fked Neville. WI7 his biother 
•honld not M in love with a piettf girl, and why a 
pieltf giri should not return the feding, without any 
diqpiaoe to his brother, Fked could not understand 
SBa biother was a Neville, and was moreover an un« 
oonuMMiIx dever feUow. «Wlqr shouldn^ he dream of 

«In the first pUux— • Wdll I did think, Fred, 
that jou yourself seemed to be^ s ee m e d to be taken 
with Miss Mellerby.'' 

•Who? I? Oh, dear na She's a veiy nice girl 
sad all that, and I like her amasingly. If she were 
Jack's wife, I never saw a girl I should so much like 
fer a sister.'' 

•It is quite out of the question. I wonder that 
yott can speak in such a way. What rij^t can your 
txother have to think of such a girl as Miss Mellerby? 
He has no position; — no means.'' 

•He is my brother," said FVed, with a little touch 
ct angcTr-^dready discounting his future earldom on 
liis brother's behal£ 

•Yes;— he is your brother; but you doot suppose 
tiial Mr.Mellerby would give his dai^jhter to an officer 
in the Engineers who has, as lar as I know, no private 
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•He will have,— when my mother dies. Of course 
I can't speak of doing anything for anybody at present 
I may die before my undo. Nothing is more likely. 
But then, if I do^ Jack would be my uncle's heir." 

•I don't believe there's anything in it at all," said 
Lady Scroope in great dudgeon. 

•I dare say not If there is, they haven't told me. 
It's not likely they would. But I thought I saw some- 
thing coming up, and as it seemed to be the most 
natural thing in the world, I mentioned it As for me, 
^Miss Mellerby doesn't care a straw for me. You 
may be sure of that" 

•She would— if you'd ask her." 

•But I never shall ask her. What's the use of 
beating about the bush, aunt? I never shall ask her; 
and if I did, she wouldn't have me. If you want to 
make Sophie Mellerby your niece, Jack's your game." 

Lady Sooope was inefiably disgusted. To be told 
that "Jack was her game" was in itself a terrible an- 
noyance to her. But to be so told in reference to 
such a subject was painful in the extreme. Of course 
"he could not make this young man many as she 
wished. She had acknowledged, to herself from the 
first that there could, be no cause of anger against him 
should he not fidl into the silken net which was spread 
.for him. Lady Scroope was not an unreasonable 
woman, and understood well the power which young 
people have over old people. She. knew that she 
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couldn't qiuuffd with Fred NeviDev even if ihe woidd. 
Be was the heur, and in a vtxy tew yean would be 
^ owner of everything. In order to keep him ttraighty 
to life him from debts, to protect him from money* 
kaderSf and to secure the iamily standing and pro- 
pQ^ till lie shoold have made things stable by having 
^ wife and heir of his own, all manner of indulgence 
Unit be shown him. She quite understood that such 
^ iiorw nnist be ridden with a veiy light hand She 
iiuttt pot up with slang from him, though she would 
ttient it from any other human being. He must be 
«Dowed to smoke in his bed-room, to be late at dinner, 
to diiik morning pnqrers, — making her only too happy 
if he would not shirk Sunday church alsa Of course 
ke must dioose a bride for himsdf, — only not a 
Soman Catholic wiki Irish bride of whom nobody 
knew anythingi 

As to that other matter concerning Jack and Sophie 
lUleiby, she could not bring herself to believe it She 
^ certainly seen that they were good friends, — as 
ipould have been quite fit had Fred been engaged to 
ler; but she had not conceived the possibility of any 
imtake on sudi a subjiect Surely Sophie herself 
knew better what she was abouti How would she^— 
thSf Lady Sooope,— ^answer it to Lady Sophia, if 
Sofdiie should go bade to MeUerby from her house, 
engaged to a younger brother who had nothing but a 
rommissinn in the Engineers? Sophie had been sent 
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to Scroope on purpose to be (alien in kyve with by the 
heir; and how would it be with Lady Scroope if, in 
Ueu of this, she should not only have been fallen in 
k>ve with by the heir's younger brother, but have re- 
q)onded favourably to so base an affection? 

That same afternoon Fred told his undo that he 
was going badL to Ireland on the day but one follow- 
ing, thus curtailing his promised three weeks by two 
days. ''I am sorry that you are so much hurried, 
Fred,** said the old man. 

''So am I, my k)rd,— but Johnstone has to go to 
London on business, and I promised when I got leave 
that I wouldn't throw him over. You see,— when one 
has a profession one must attend to it, — more or 
kss.** 

''But you hardly need the profession.** 

''Thank you, unde;— it is veiy kind of you to say 
so. And as you wish me to leave it, I will when the 
year is over. I have told the fellows that I shall sUy 
till next October, and I shouldn't like to change now.** 
The Eari hadn't another word to say. 

But on the day before Fred's departure there came 
a short note from Lady Maxy Quin which made poor 
Lady Scroope more unhappy than even Tidings had 
reached her in a mysterious way that the OUaras were 
eageriy expecting the return of Mr. Neville. Lady 
Mary thought that if Mr. Neville's quarters could be 
moved from Ennis, it would be very expedient for 
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^^y MAKmi* She know that enquiries had been 
^^Mde fix: him and that he was engaged to dine on a 
Qertain dajr with Father Marty the priest Father Marty 
Hoald no doubt go any lengths to serve hit friends the 
(ySaras. Then Lady Maiy was very anxious that not 
a wQcd should be said to Mr. Neville which might lead 
Mm to suppose that reports respecting him were being 
sent from Quin Castle to Scroope. 

The Countess in her agony thought it best to tell 
the whole story to the Earl. <<But what can I do?** 
said the old man. ^Young men will form these ac- 
quaintances.'' His fears were evidently as yet less 
daik than those of his wife. 

*It would be very bad if wc were to hear that he 
was married to a gicl of whom we only know that she 
is a Roman Catholic and friendless.'' 

The Eail's brow became very bkck. ^I don't 
tiiiiik that he would treat me in that way." 

*Not meaning it, perhaps;— but if he should be- 
come entangled and make a promisel" 

mm lli« XaiI did speak to his nephew. ^Fied," 
lie saidt '^I have been thinking a groat deal about you, 
I hare little else to think of now* I should take it as 
a nuffk of affection from you if you would give up the 
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*And not Join my regiment again at all?" 
*It is absurd that you should do so in your pre- 
sent position. You should be heroi and learn the Gi^ 



cumstanccs of the property before it becomes your 
own. There can hardly be more than a year or two 

left for the lesson." 

The Earl's manner was very impressive. He looked 
into his nephew's face as he spoke, and stood with his 
hand upon the young man's shoulder. But Fred Neville 
was a Neville all over,— and the Nevilles had always 
chosen to have their own way. He had not the power 
of intellect nor the finished manliness which his brother 
possessed; but he could be as obstinate as any Neville, 
—as obstinate as his father had been, or his unde. 
And in this matter he had arguments which his unde 
could hardly answer on the spur of the moment No 
doubt he could sell out in proper course, but at the 
present moment he was as much bound by military 
law to return as would be any common soldier at the 
expiration of his furlough. He must go bade That 
at any rate was certain. And if his unde did not 
much mind it, he would prefer to remain with his re- 
giment till October. 

Lord Scroope could not 'condescend to repeat his 
mi\y^h ^f e^H AgAikt to allude to it His whole 
manner altered as he took his hand away irom hUi 
nephew's shoulder. But still he. was determined that 
there should be no quarrel. As yet there was no 
ground for quarrelling,— and by any quand the injury 
to him wo\dd be much greater than any that could 
befal Jthe hdr^ He stood for a moment and then he 
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4«PMmor Umgrdt the cUA, about two miles fimn 

IUaKS^ then ii a cotUgd eoUed AidkJll. Hm 

tfiB. and Miss (yHan. 

was the nearest house to the rocks, from which 
distant less than half a mile. The cottage^ so 
was a low rambling long house, but one storey 
-veiy unlike an English cottage. It stood in two 
' lengths, the one running at right angles to the 
and contained a large kitchen, two sitting rooms, 
rfaich one was nerer used^— and four or five bed- 
of which only three were fiimished The ser- 
irl occupied one, and the two ladies the others, 
a blank place enough,— and most unlike that 
cottage which English ladies are supposed to 
, when thejr take to cottage life. There was no 
to it, beyond a small patch in which a few 
s were pUnted. It was so near to the ocean, 
Med to winds from the Atlantic, that no shrubs 
lire there. Everything round it, even the her- 
ras impregnated with salt, and told tales of the 
Hiring waves. When the wind was from the 
le air would be so laden with spray that one 
ot walk there without being wet And yet the 
at very healthy, and noted for the fineness of 
Rising from the cottage, which itself stood 
at a steep hill running up to the top of the 
fcred with that peculiar moss which the salt 
r the ooeMi ptodnccB. On this side the land 
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WAS altogether open, but a few sheep were always 
grftxing there when the wind was not so high as to 

drive thettt to fome fibelter. Debind Uio cottage tbm 

was an enclosed paddock which belonged to it, AUd Iq 
which Mrs.O'Hara kept her cow. Roaming firee around 
the house, and sometimes in it, were a dosen hens 
and a noisy old cock which, with the cow, made up 
the total of the widow's live stock. About half a 
mile from the cottage on the way to Liscannor there 
were half a dosen mud cabins which contained Mrk 
(VHara's nearest neighbours, — and an old buxying 
ground. Half a mite further on again was the priestfs 
house, and then on to Liscannor there were a few 
other stragt^g cabins here, and there along the 

road. 

Up to the cottage indeed there could hardly be 
said to be more than a track, and beyond the cottage 
no more than a sheep path. The road commg out 
from Liscannor was a real road as frur as the buxying 
ground, but from thence onward it had degenerated. 
A car, or carriage if needed, might be brought up to 
the cottage door, for the ground was hard and the 
way was open. But no wheels ever travelled there 
now. The priest, when he would come, came on horse- 
back, and there was a shed in which he could tie up 
his nag* He himself from time to time would send up 
a truu of hay fer his nag's use, and would think him- 
sdf cruelly used beoause the cow would find her way 
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ia and eat it No other bone ever called at the 
widow'a door. What ileoder ttoies were needed ibr 
her oae^ were all broogbt on the giiV backs fifom Lit- 
camior. To the north of the cottage^ along the difl^ 
there was no road for miles, nor was there boose or 
h a b i t a ti on, CastleQuin, in whidi the noble but some- 
irfiat inqMiverished Quin iamily lived nearly throii|^ 
out the year, was distant, inUnd, about three miles 
firom the cottage. Lady Maiy hkd said in her letter 
to her friend that Mrs. OUara was a buly;— and as 
Un.(yHwaL had no other neighboar, ranking with her- 
sdf in that respect, so near her, and none other bat 
the Rotestant deigyman's wife within six miles of her, 
diari^, one would have thought, might have induced 
some of the Quin fiunOy to notice her. But the Quins 
were Protestant, and Mrs. Ollara was not only a 
Roman Catholic, but a Roman Catholic who had been 
brought into the parish by the priest No evil certainly 
was known of her, but then nothing was known of 
her; and the Quins were a very cautious people where 
rdlgion was called in question. In the days of the 
famine Father Marty and the Earl and the Protestant 
vicar had worked together in the good cause;— but 
those days were now gone by, and the strange in- 
timacy had soon died away. Ine Eaii when he met 
the priest would bow to him, and the two deigymen 
woold bow to each other;-— but bqrond such dumb 
s al utat io n there was no interoourse between tbent It 
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had been held therefore to be impossible to take any 
notice of the priest's friends. 

And what notice could have been taken of two 
Udies who came from nobody knew where^ to live in 
that wild oiit-oMie-way place, nobody knew why? 
They called themselves mother and daughter! and they 
called themselves (yHaru^— but there was no evidence 
of the truth even of these assertions. They were left 
therefore in their solitude, and never mw the face 
of a friend across their door step except that of FMher 
Marty. 

In truth Mrs. Onara's life had been of a nature 
almost to necessitate audi solitude. With her stoiy we 
luve nothing to do here. For our purpose there is no 
need that her tale should be told. SuCBce it to My 
that she had been deserted by her husband, and did 
not now know whether she was or was not a widow. 
This was in truth the only mystery attached to her* 
She herself was an Englishwoman, though a Catholie; 
but she had been left early an orphan, and had been 
brought up in a provincial town of Fhince by her grand* 
mother. There she had married a certain Captain 
O'Hara, she having some small moans of her own sul^ 
fident to make her valuable in the eyes of an adven* 
turer. At that time she was no more than ei|^teen, 
and had given her hand to theCaptain in opposition 
to the wishes of her only guardian. What had been 
her life from that time to the period at which, under 
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I'lillier Mntjr's anspioe^ the became the inhabiunt of 
Aidkffl Cottage^ no one knew but hendi She was 
then ntteriy dissevered from all friends and relatives, 
•ad appeared on the western coast of County Qare 
wWi her dani^ter, a perfect stranger to cveiy one. 
Father Marty was an old man, now nearty seventy, and 
had been educated in Fhmce. There he had known 
Mis. OUara's grandmother, and hence had arisen the 
friendship which had induced'Um to bring the hdj 
into his parish. She came there with a dau^iter, then 
hardly more than a child Between two and three 
years had passed since her comings and the child was 
now a grown-up giri, nearly nineteen jrears old Of 
her means little or nothing was known accurately, even 
to the priest She had tdd him that she had saved 
enough out of the wreck on whidi to live with her 
girl after some very humble feshion, and she paid her 
wqr. There must have come some sudden crash, or 
she would hardly have taken her child from an ex- 
pensive Parisian sdiool to vegetate in such solitude as 

^ ihe had chosen. And it was a soUtude from 
which there seemed to be no chance of Aiture escape. 
They had brought with them a piano and a few books, 
mostly Fkench^-and with these it seemed to have 
been faitended that the two hdies should make their 
fattwe Uvea endurable. Other resources except such 
as the scenery of the diA aflbrded them, they had 
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The author would wish to unpreu upon his 
readers, if it may be possible, some idea of the out- 
ward appearance and personal character of eadi of 
these two hulies, as his story can hardly be told suc- 
cessfully unless he do sa The elder, who was at this 
time still under forty years of age, would have been a 
very handsome woman had not troubles, sufferings and 
the contests of a nigged life, in which she had both 
endured and dared much, given to her face a lock of 
hard combative resolution whidi was not feminine. 
She was rather beknr than above the average hei|^ 
—or at any rate looked to be so, as she was strongly 
made, with broad shoulders, and a waist thai was per- 
haps not now as slender as when she first met Cap« 
tain O'Hara. But her hair was still blacky— as daric 
at least as hair can be whidi is not in truth black at 
all but only darkly brown. Whatever mij^t be its 
coknir there was no tbge of grey upon it It was 
glossy, silken, and long as when she was a gid I do 
not think that she took pride in it How coukl she 
take pride in personal beauty, when she was never 
seen by any man younger than Father Marty or tlie 
old peasant who brought turf to her door in creels on 
a donkey's back? But she wore it always without any 
cap, tied in a simple knot behind her head Whedier 
chignons had been invented then the author does not 
remember^ — ^but they certainly had not become cooh 
mon on the coast of County Oare; and the peasants 
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about Uicaiiiior Uuwght Mn. 0«ar»'k head of hair 
the finest thejr had ever seen. Had the kdiet Quia 
of the Cartle poMetMd such hair at that, they would 
not have been the ladies Quin to this day. Her eyes 
were histrous, dark, and very Uige,— bcautifiil eyes 
certainly; but they were eyes that you might fear. 
They had been softer peihaps in youth, before the 
spirit of the Uger had been roused in the woman's 
bosom by nqjlect and fltusage. Her bet was now 
bronxed by yean and weather. Of her complexion 
the to(* no more care than did the neighbourmg 
fiahermen of theirs, and the winds and the salt water, 
and periups the working of her own mind, had told 
upon it, to make it rough and dark. But yet there 
was a colour in her cheeks, as we often see m those 
of wandering gipsies, which would make a man stop 
to regard her who had eyes appreciative of beau^. 
Her nose wu well formed,— a heaven-made nose, and 
not a lump of flesh stuck on to the middle of her face 
as women's noses sometimes are;— but it was some- 
what short and broad at the nostrils, a nose that could 

imply much anger, and perhaps tenderness also. Her 
fcce bekm her nose wu very short Her mouth was 
large, but laden with expression. Her lips were full 
and her teeth perfect u pearis. Her chin wu short 
and peAaps now verging to that sise which we call a 
double diin, and marked by u broad a dimple u 
ever Venus made withJier finger on the face of a woman* 
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She had ever been strong and active, and years in 
that retreat had told upon her not at all She would 
still walk to Liscannor, and thence round, when the 
tide wu low, beneath the cliffs, and up by a path 
which the boys had made fitmi the foot through the 
rocks to the summit, though the distance wu over ten 
miles, and the ascent wu very steep. She would re- 
main for hours on the rocks, looking down upon the 
sea, when the weather wu ahnost at its roughest 
When the winds were still, and the sun wu setting 
across the ocean and the tame waves were only Just 
audible u they rippled on the stones bdow, she would 
sit there with her diild, holding the girl's hand or just 
touching her arm, and would be content so to stay 
ahnost without a word; but when the winds blew, and 
the heavy spray came up in blinding volumes, and 
the white-headed sea-monsters were roaring in their 
fury against the rocks, she would be there alone with 
her hat in her hand, and her hair drenched. She 
would watch the gulls wheeling and floating beneath 
her, and would li^en to their screams and try to read 
their voices. She would envy the birds u they seemed 
to be worked into madness by the winds whidi still 
were not strong enom^ to drive them from their pur- 
poses. To linger there among the rocks seemed to 
be the only delij^t left to her in life,— except that in- 
tense delight which a mother hu in loving her diild« 
She herself read, but littk» and never pot a hand upon 
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tbe piano. Bat the had a fiuniUy of sitting and think- 
ingt of tNfOoding over ber own past yean and dream- 
ing of her daughter's future life^ which never deserted 
her. yfiih her the days were doubtkn very sad, but 
it cannot truly be said that they were dull or tedi- 



And there was a sparkle of humour about her too^ 
whidi would sometimes shine the brightest when there 
was no one by her to qipredate it Her daughter 
would smile at her mothor's sallies^ — but she did so 
simply in kindness. Kate did not share her mother's 
sense of humouri— did not share it as yet With the 
young the love of fun is gratified generally by gro- 
tesque movement It is not till years are running on 
that the grotesqueness of words and ideas is appre- 
ciated. But Mrs. OUara would expend her art on 
the household drudge, or on old Barney Corcoran who 
came with the turf, — though by neither of them was 
she very dearly understood. Now and again she 
would have a war of words with the priest, and that, I 
think, she liked. She was intensely combative, if 
ground for a combat arose; and would fight on 
any subject with any human being — except her 
daughter. And yet with the priest she never quai^ 
idledi and though she was rarely beaten In her con- 
tests with him, she submitted to him in much. In 
matters touching her religion she submitted to him 
altogether. 
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Kate CHara was in face very like her mother;— 

strangely like, for in much she was very different But 

she had her mother's eyes,— though hers were much 

softer in their lustre, as became her youth,— and she 

had her mother's nose, but without that look of scorn 

which would come upon her mother's face when the 

nostrib were inftated. And in that peculiar shortness 

of the lower face she was the very echo of her mother. 

But the mouth was smaller, the lips less fuU, and the 

dimple less exaggerated. It was a fairer &ce to k)ok 

upon,— fairer, perhaps, than her mother's had ever 

been; but it was less expressive, and in it there was 

infinitely less capability for anger, and perhaps less 

capability for the agonising extremes of tenderness. 

But Kate was taller than her motlier, and seemed by 

her mother's side to be slender. Nevertheless she was 

strong and healthy; and though she did not willingly 

join in those longer walks, or expose herself to the 

weather as did her mother, there was noUung feeble 

about her, nor was she averse faction. Ufe at Ard- 

kill Cottage was dull, and therefore she also was dull 

Had she been surrounded by friends, such as she had 

known in her halcyon school days at Paris, she would 

have been the gayest^ the gay. 

Her hair was dark as her mother's,— even darker. 
Seen by the side of Miss CHara's, the mother's hair 
was certainly not blade, but one could hardly think 
that hair could be blacker than the daughter's. But 
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hen M In curiing chittien round her nedcy^tach 
duiten u now one never lees. She would shake 
them in iport, and the room would loem to be fttll of 
her locki. But she used to say herself to her mother 
that there was already to be found a grey hair among 
<hem now and agaiup and she would at times shew 
on^ declaring that she would be an old woman before 
her mother was middle-aged 

Her life at Ardkill Cottage was eertainly veiy dull. 
Memory did but little for her, and she hardly knew 
how to hope. She would ready tin she had nearly 
learned all their books by heait, and would pky such 
tunes u she knew by the hour together^ till the poor 
lnstrumcnt» subject to the sea air and away ftmi any 
tuner's skill, was discordant with iu limp strings. But 
still, with an this, her mind would become vacant and 
weaiy. 'Mother,* she would My, -is it always to be 
like this?* 

""Not always, Kate,* the mother once answered. 

*And when wiU it be changed?* 

*In a few days,— in a few houn, Kate.* 

'What do you mean, mother?* 

''That etemi^ is coming, with an iu glory and 
hq)piness. If it were not so^ it would, indeed, be veiy 
bad.* 

It may be doubted whether any human mfaid has 
been aUe to content itself with hopes of etemi^, tiU 
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distress in some shape has emlnttered life. The 
preachers i»each very weU,^wctt enough to leave 
many convictions on the minds of men; but not wdl 
enough to leave that conviction« And godly men live 
weU^ — ^but we never see them living as though sudi 
were their conviction. And were it so, who would 
strive and moil in this world? When the heart has 
been broken, and the spirit ground to the dust by 
misery, thenr-tuch is God's mercy^— eternity suiSccs 
to make life bearable. When Mrs. OUara spoke to 
her daughter of eternity there was but cold comfiort in 
the word. The girl wanted something here,— -plea- 
sures, companions, work, perhaps a lover. This had 
happened before Lieutenant Neville of the 20th Hut* 
sars had been seen in those parts* 

And the mother herself, in speaking as she had 
qpoken, had, perhaps unintentionaUy, indulged in a 
sarcasm on life which the daughter certainly had not 
been intended to understand. 'Yes;— it will always 
be like this for you, for you, unfortunate one that you 
are. There is no one forther look-out in this life. You 
are one of the wretdied to whom the world offers no- 
thing; and therefore, — as, being human, you must 
hope^— build your hopes on eternity.* Had the words 
been read deariy, that would have been their true 
meaning. What could she do for her child? Bread 
and meat, with a roof over her head, and raiment 
iriiicb sufficed for life sudi as theirs, she ooiJd supply. 
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Tbe life would have been well eMWi^ had it been 
their fttet and within their power, to earn the bread 

md mM^ tho ihdter imd th« mnmitt SmtQbAv^it, 
and without work,--*io bavo thaty and iioUtlitg moNb In 

y abeoittte idlenoM, was tudi misery that there- was no 
retomee left but eternity! 

And yet the mother when she looked at her 
daughter ahnost persuaded herse)f that it need not be 
io. «The gill was very lovely, — so lovely that, were she 
but seen, men would quarrel for her as to who should 
have her in his keeping. Sudi beauty, such life, such 
capabi% for giving and receiving enjoyment could not 
have been intended to wither on a kme diff over the 
Atlanticl There must be bult somewhere. But yet to 
Uve had been the first necessity; and life in dties, 

^ among the haunts of men, had been impossible with 
sodi means as this woman possessed When she had 
called her daughter to her, and had sought peace 
mider the. roof which her friend the priest had found 
for her, peace and a roof to shelter her had been the 
extent of her desires. To be at rest, and independent, 
with her diild withm her arms, had been all that the 
woman asked of the gods. For herself it sufiiced. For 
hersdf she was able to admowledge that the rest iriiich 
she had at least obtained was infinitdy preferable to 
the unrest of her past life. But she soon learned,— as 
she had not expected to learn before she made the 
expeiimentrHhat that which was to her peace, was to 
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her daughter life witMn a tomb. ^'Mother, is it always 
to bo like this?" 

Had her child not carried the weight of good blood, 

hAd lomo small grocer or country farmer been her fa^ 

ther, she might have come down to the neighbouring 
town of Ennistimon, and found a fittuig mate there. 
Would it not have been better so? From that weight of 
good blood,— or gift, if it please us to call it,— what 
advantage would ever come to her giri? It can not 
leally be that all those who swarm in the world below 
the bar of gentlehood are less blessed, or intended to 
be less blessed, than the few who float in the higher 
air. As to real blessedness, does it not come from 
fitness to the outer life and a sense of du^ that shall 
produce such fitness? Does any one believe that the 
Countess has a greater share of happiness than the 
grocer's wife, or is less subject to the miseries which 
flesh inherits? But such matters cannot be changed by 
the wilL This woman could not bid her daughter go 
and meet the butchers son on equal terms, or seek 
her fiiends among the milliners of the neighbouring 
town. The burden had been imposed and must be 
borne, even though it isolated them firom all the world. 
"Mother, is it alwayi to be like this?" Of course 
the mother knew what was needed. It was needed 
that the girl should go out into the world and pair, 
that she should find some shoulder on which she might 
lean, some arm-that would be strong to surround her. 
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the lieait of loiiie man and the work of aome man t6 
wfaidi she might devote hersel£ The giri» when she 
asked her question^ did not know this, — ^bat the mother 
knew it The mother kxdced at her child and said 
that of all living creatures her chikl was surely the 
kivdiest Was it not fit that she should go forth and 
be loved;— that she should at any rate go fiNrth and 
take her chance with others? .But how should such 
going fiNrth be managed? And then* — ^were there not 
dangers, ternbk dangers,— dangers spedallj terrible 
to one so friendless as her child? Had not she herself 
been wrecked among the rocks, trusting herself to one 
who had been utterijr unworthy, — Gloving one who had 
been utterij unlovely? Men so often are as ravenous 
wohres, merciless, ra{Micious, without hearts, fiill of 
greed, liill of lust, loddng on female beau^ as prey, 
regarding the love of woman and her very life as a 
toyl Were she higher in the world there might be 
safety* Were she lower there might be safety. But 
how could she send her girl forth into the world with- 
out sending her certaiidy among the wolves? And yet 
that piteous question was always sounding in her ears. 
"Mother, is it always to be like this?'' 

Then Lieutenant Neville had appeared upon the 
scene, dressed in a saikNr's Jacket and trowsers, with a 
aailor^s cap upon his head, with a kxMe handkerdiief 
round his neck and his hair Uowing to the wind. In 
the eyet of Kate Onara he was an ApoUa In the 
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m. of my gW h« m«it h»w leemed to be m jpod- 
looking * Mlow as ever tied a saiWi knot He had 
made acquaintance with Father Marty at LiKaanor, 
and the priert had dined with him at Ennifc There 
had been a return tint, and the priest, perhaps inno- 
cently, had taken him up 00 the diffs. There ho had 
net the two ladies, and our hero had been introduced 
to Kate Onara. 
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Ir might be that the young man was a ravenous 
wolf, but his manners were not wolfish. Had Mrs. 
OUara been a princess, supreme in her own rights, 
jroung Neville could not have treated her or her 
daughter with more respect At first Kate had won- 
dered at him, but had said but little. She had listened 
to him, as he talked to her mother and the priest about 
the diffs and the birds and the seals he had shot, and 
she had felt that it was this, something like this, that 
was needed to make life so sweet that as yet there 
need be no longing, no thought, for etemi^. It was 
not that all at once she loved him, but she felt that 
he was a thing to love. His veiy appearance on the 
diff, and the power of thinking of him when he was 
gone, for a while banished all tedium firom her life. 
•Why should you shoot the poor guns?"" That was the 
first question she asked him; and she asked it hardly 
in tenderness to the birds, but because with the un- 
ooQsdoos cunning of her sex she understood that 
tenderness in a woman is a charm in the eyes of a 
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said Fred. •! believe theie is no other reasonr-ex- 
cept that one must shoot something.** 

"But idiy must you?" asked Mrs. (VHara. 

•To justify one's guns. A man takes to shooting 
u a matter of course. If s a kind of institution. There 
ain't any tigers, and so we shoot birds. And in this 
part of the world there aint any pheasants, and so we 

shoot sea-gulls.'' 

•'Excellently argued," said the priest 

••Or* rather one don't, for it's impossible to get at 
them. But I'll teU you what. Father Marty,"— NeWlle 
had already assumed the fashion of calling the priest 
by his iamiliar priestly name, as strangers do much 
more readily than they who belong to the country,— 
•'111 tell you what. Father Marty,— Fve shot one of the 
finest seals I ever saw, and if Morony can get him at 
low water, Fll send the sUn up to Mrs. OWara." 

••And send the oQ to me," said the priest '•There's 
some use in shooting a seal. But yM can do nothing 
with those birds,— unless you get enough of their 
feathers to make a bed." 

This was in October, and before the end of No- 
vember Fred Neville was, after a fashion, intimate at 
the cottage. He had never broken bread at Mrs. 
(VHara's Uble; nor, to tell the truth, had any out- 
spoken, dearly inteUigiUe woid of km been uttered 
t^ him to the giiL But be had been seen with them 
often enoo^, and the stoij had become sufficiently 
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it at Liscannor to make Lady Inlaiy Quin think 

^bo was justified in sending her bad news to her 

Lady Sooope. This she did not do till Fred 

induced, with some difficult, to pass a night 

Quin. Lady Maiy had not scrupled to ask 

about AGss OUara, and had thought the 

very unsatisiactoiy. ''I don't know what makes 

live there, Fm sure. I should have thought you 

have known that,** replied Neville, in answer to 




They are perfect mysteries to us,"* said Lady 




I think that Afiss Ollara is the prettiest girl I 
saw in my life,** said Vted boldly, and I should 
the handsomest woman, if it were not that there 
be a question between her and her mother.^ 

"You are enthusiastic,^ said Lady Mary Quin, and 
^^W that the letter to Scroope was written. 

In the meantime the seal-skin was cured, — not 
Perhaps in the very best fashion, and was sent up to 
lifiss OUara with Mr. Neville's compliments. The 
ddn of a seal that has been shot by the man and not 
purdiased is a present that any lady may receive fixmi 
any gentleman. The most prudent mamma that ever 
watdied over her dovecote with Argus eyes, permitting 
no toodi of gallantly to come near it, coidd hardly 
insist that a seal-skin in the roug^ should be sent 
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back to the donor. Mrt. OUara wa» by no mean, 
that mott prudent mamnui, and imadc, not only the 
leatikui, but the donor also wdcome. Mutt it not be 
that by Mine chance advent wich aa thi« that the 
change mutt be effected in her girl', life, »bould any 
change ever be made? And her giri waa good. Why 
should she fear for her? The man had been brought 
there by her only friend, the priest, and why should 
she fear him? And yet she did fear; and though her 
iace was never douded when her giri spoke ct the 
new comer, though she always mentioned Captain 
NeviUe's name as though she herself liked the man, 
thon^ she even was gradons to him when he shewed 
himself near the cottage,— stiU there was a deep dread 

upon her when her eyes rested upon him, when her 
thoughts flew to him. Men are wolves to women, and 
utteriy mercUess when feeding high their lust Twas 
thus her own thoughtt shaped themselves, though she 
never uttered a syUaWe to her daughter in disparage- 
ment of the man. This was the giri's chance. Was 
she to rob her of it? And yet, of aU her duties, was 
not the duty of protecting her giri the hij^iest and the 
dearest that she owned? If the man meant wdl Iqr her 
giri, she would wash his feet with her hair, kiss the hem 

of his garments, and tove the spot on whidi she had first 
seen him stand like a young sea-god. But if evil,— if he 
meutevil toher giri, if he should do evil to herKate^— 
then she knew ttiat thei« was so mudi of the tiger 
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^^■^ lier botom as would serve to tend him limb 
^J **«*• With sudi tboug^u as these she had 
J^^2l5^ •'^ *^ *«» together. Nor had such leaving 
2J^«^ seemed to be desired by them. As for Kate 
p^^^^^i^rtainly would have shunped it She thought of 
Keville during all her waking moments, and 
led of him at night His coming had certainly 
to her as the coming of a god. Though he did 
appear on the dift above once or twice a week. 
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this. There was a freshness about her life which 

^aother understood at once. She was full of play, 

'* >g less than was her wont, but stiH with no sense 

'um. Of the man in his absence she spoke but 




to shoot guUs on their coast wu quite a Joke. 

^^^ seal-skin which he had given her was very dear 

V ^9 and she was at no pains to hide her liking; 

^^ of the man as a lover she had never seemed to 

Nor did she think of him u a lover. It is not by 
^Qdi thinking that tove grows. Nor did she ever tell 
l^osdf that while he was there, coming on one day 
and telling them that his boat would be again there 
on another, life was blessed to her, and that, theiefore^ 
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when he should have left them, her life would be 
accursed to her. She knew notWg of all this. But 
yet she thought of him, and dreamed of him, and her 
young head was fiiU of little plans with every one of 
which he was connected. 

And it may ahnost be said that Fred Neville was 
as innocent in the matter as was the giri. It is true, 
indeed, that men are merciless as wolves to women^ — 
that they become so, taught by circumstances and 
trained by years; but the young man who begins by 
meaning to be a wolf must be bad indeed. Fred 
Neville had no such meaning. On his behalf it must 
be acknowledged that he had no meaning whatever 
when he came again and again to ArdkilL Had he 
examined himself in the matter he would have declared 
that he liked the mother quite as well as the daughter. 
When Lady Mary Quin had thrown at him her very 
blunt arrow he had defended himself on that plea. 
Accident, and tlie spirit of adventure, had thrust these 
ladies in his path, and no doubt he liked them the 
better because they did not live as other people lived. 
Their solitude, the dose vicinity of the ocean, the 
feeling that in meeting them none of the ordinary 
conventional usages of society were needed, the wild- 
ness and the strangenoM of the scene, all had charms 
which he admitted to himsdC And he knew that the 
giri was very lovdy. Of course he said so to himself 
and to others. To' take delight in beauty is assumed 
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the natme of a jtmng man, and this young man 

nol OM to wiih to differ fixmi olhen in that 

But when he went back to ipend his Christ- 

Scroope, he had never tdd eren himself thai 

intended to be her lover. 

^Goodfbye, Ifrs. (yHara,'' he said, a day or two 
he left Ennis. 

^So you're going?" 

^Oh yes, rm off. The orders from home are 
nnperathre. One has to cut onefs lump of Oiristmas 
beef and also onefs lump of Christmas pudding. It is 
our fiunily religion, you know.** 

^What a happiness to have a family to visitf* 
''It's all veiy well, I suppose. I don't'grumble. 
Only it's a bore going away, somehow." 

"You are coming back to Ennis?" asked Kate. 

"Coming back;— I shouU think sa Barney 
Morony wouldn't be quite so quiet if I was not coming 
bacL Fm to dine with Father Marty at liscannor on 
the 15th of Januaxy, to meet another priest from Mill- 
town Malbayr-the best feUow in the world he says." 

"Thafs Father Creech; — not half such a good 
fellow, Mr. Neville, as Father Mar^ himseUl" 

"He oouldn^ be better. However, I shall be heie 
then, and if I have any luck you shall have another 
skin of the same sixe tqr that time." Then he shook 
hands with them both, and there was a feeling that the 
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time would be blank till he should be again there in 
his saikir's jacket 

When the second week in Januaxy had come Mrs. 
OUara heaxd that the gallant young officer of the 20th 
was back in Ennis, and she well remembered that he 
had told her of his intention to dine with the priest. 
Oh the Sunday she saw Mr. Marty after mass, and 
managed to have a few words with him on the road 
while Kate returned to the cottage akme. "So your 
friend "Mr. Neville has come back to Ennis," she 

said. 

"I didn't know that he had come. He promised 

to dine with me on Thursday ,— only I think nothing 

of promises from these young fellows." 
**He tdd me he was to be with you." 
**More power to him. He'll be welcome. Fm 

getting to be a vexy ould man, Misthress OUara; but 

Fm not so ould but I like to have the young ones 

near me." 

"It is pleasant to see a bright face like his." 
"Thatfs thrue for you, Misthress Ollara. I like to 
see 'em bright and ganiaL I dont know that I ever 
shot so much as a spaxrow, meself, but I tove to hear 
them talk of their shootings, and huntmgs, and the 
like of that Fve taken a fency to that boy, and he 
might do pretty much as he places wid me." 

"And I too have taken a fency to him. Father 
Marty." 
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^Shure and how could you hdp it?'' 

"But he mustn't do as he pleases with roc.'' Father 

Mar^ looked up into her face as though he did not 

undentand her. -If I were alone, as you are, I could 

afford, like you, to indulge in the pleasure of a bright 

fcce. Only in that case he would not care to let me 
see it" 

''Bedad thin, Mbthress CKHan, I don't know a 
Wrer ftoe to look on in all Coicomroe than your 
ownr-that is when you're not in your tontrums. Mis- 
thress CTHara." The priest was a privileged person, 
and could say what he liked to his friend; and she 
understood that a priest might say without fault what 
would be very faulty If it came from any one else. 

Tm in earnest now, Father Mar^; What shall we 
do if our darling Kate thinks of this young man mora 
than is good for her?" Father Marty raised his hat 
and btg^ to scratch his head -If you like to look 
it the fair face of a hdndsome IfCd-^^^" 

"I do thhi, Misthress O'Hara." 

"Must not she like it also?" 

•Pll go bail she likes it," said the priest 

"And what will come next?" 

"PU tett you what it is, Misthress O'Hara. Would 
fou want to keep her from even seeing a man at 

"God foibid." 

"It's not the way to make them happy, nor yet 



safe. If it's to be that way wid her, she'd better be a 
nun all out; and Id be Ciur from proposing that to 
your Kate." 

"She is hardly fit for so holy a life." 

"And why should she? I niver like seebg too 
many of 'em going that way, and them that are prittiest 
are the last Fd send there. But if not a nun, it 
stands to reason she must take chance with the rest of 
'cm. She's been too much shut up aheady. Let her 
keep her heart till be asks her for it; but if he does 
ask her, why shouldn't she be his wife? How many 
of them young officers take Irish wives home with 'em 
every year. Only for them, our beauties wouldn't 
have a dianoo." 
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CHAPTER VIL 
rbllMr Mirt/i HMpiulhy. 

Such was the philofoplqrt or, perfaapsp it my be 
better said sadi was the humanity of Father Kfartyl 
But in eneouraging Mrs. Ollara to receive this dangei^ 
ous visitor he had bjr no means spoken without con- 
sideration. In one respect we must abandon Father 
ICar^ to the Judgment and censure of iathers and 
mothers. The whole matter looked at from Lady 
Sooope^s pobt of new was no doubt veiy injurious to 
the priest's character. He regarded a stranger among 
them, such as was Fred Neville, as iair spoil, as a 
Philistine to seise ndiom and capture him for life on 
bdialf of any Irish girl would be a great triumph; — a 
qmling of the Egyptian to the accomplishment of 
which he would not hesitate to lend his priestly as- 
sistance, the end to be accomplished, of course, being 
marriage. For Lord Scroope and his fiunOy and his 
blood and his religious fimaticism he could entertain 
no compassion whatever. Father Marty was no great' 
poUtidan, and desired no rebellion against England 
Even in the days of (yConnell and repeal he had been 
but lukewarm. But justice for Ireland in the guise of 
wealthy English husbands tat pret^ Lrish girls he 
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desired with aU his heart He was true to his own 
faith, to the backbone, but he entertained no prejudice ^ 
against a good looking Protestant youth when a for- 
umate marriage was in question. So little had been 
given to the Irish in these days, that they were bound 
to take what they could get Lord Saoope and the 
Countess, had they known the priest's views on this 
matter, would have regarded him as an unscrupulous 
intriguing ruffian, prcpaied to destroy the happiness of 
a noble family by a wicked scheme. But his views of 
life, as judged from the other side, admitted of some 
excuse. As for a girl breaking her heart, he did not, 
perhaps, much believe in such a caUstrophe. Of a 
sore heart a giri must run the chance^-as also must 
a man. That young men do go about promising raa^ 
riage and not keeping their promise, he knew well. 
None could know that better than he did, for he was 
the repositoiy of half the fove secreU in his parish. 
But all that was part of the evil coming from the fall 
of Adam, and must be endured till,— till the Pope 
should have his own again, and be able to set all 
things right In the meantime young women must do 
the best they could to keep their lovers;— and should 
one lover break away, then must the deserted one use 
her experience towards getting a second. But how 
was a giri to have a lover at all, if she were never 
aOowed to see a man? He had been bred a priest 
tan his youth upwards, and knew nothing of love; 
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but nevertheless it was a pain to him to see a young 
girl, good-lookiog, healthy, fit to be the mother of 
children, pine away, unsought for, uncoupled, — as it 
would be a pain to see a fruit grow ripe upon the 
tree, and then fall and perish for the want of plucking. 
Hii philosophy was perhaps at fault, and it may be 
that his humanity was unrefined. But he was human 
to the core, — and, at any rate, unselfish. That there 
might be another danger was a fact that he looked 
full in the face, fiut what victoty can be won without 
danger? And he thought that he knew this girl, who 
three times a year would open her whole heart to 
him in confession. He was sure that she was not 
only innocent, but good. And of the man, too, he 
was prone to believe good; — though who on such a 
question ever trusts a man's goodness? There might 
be danger and there must be discretion; but surely 
it would not be wise, because evil was possible, that 
tuch a one as Kate O'Hora should be kept from all 
that intercourse without which a woman is only half a 
woman 1 He had considered it all, though the reader 
may perhaps think that as a minister of the gospel he 
had come to a strange conclusion. He himself, in his 
own defence, would have said that having served many 
years in the ministry he had learned to know the 
nature of men and women. 

Mrs. Ollara said not a word to Kate of the 
doctrines which the priest had preached, but she found 
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herself encouraged to mention their new Iriend'a name 
to the girl During Fred's absence hardly a word bad 
been spoken concerning him in the ootUge. Mre. 
O'Hara had feared the subject, and Kate had thought 
of him much too often to allow his name to be <m her 
tongue. But now as they aat after dinner over their 
peal fire the mother began the subject "Mr. Neville 
is to dine with Father Marty on Thursday." 
"Is he, mother?" 

'•Barney Morony was telling me that he wai back 
at Ennis. Barney had to go in and see him about 
the boat." 

"He won't go boating such weather aa this, 
mother?" 

"It seems that he means it The windi arc not so 
high now as they were in October, and the men undei^ 
BUuid well when the sea will be high." 

"It is (rightful to think of anybody being in one of 
those bttle boats now." Kate ever since she had 
lived in these parts had seen the canoet ftom lis- 
cannor and Lahinch about in the bay, summer and 
winter, and had never found anything dreadful in it 
before. 

"I suppose hell come up here again," said the 
mother; but to this Kate made no answer. "He ia to 
sleep at Father Marty's I fancy, and he can hardly do 
that without paying us a riiit" ' 
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^Tbe days are ihort and hell want all hh time 
for the booting,'* said Kate with a litde pout 

«Hell find half-on-hour, I don't doubt ''Shall jrou 
be glad to lee him, Kate?" 

**! don't know, mother. One it glad almost to see 
any one up here. It's as good as a treat when old 
Corcoran comes up with the turC" 

''But Mr. Neville is not like old Corcoran, Kate." 

"Not in the least, mother. I do like Mr. Neville 
better than CorcoraUi because you see with Corcoran 
the excitement is veiy soon over. And Corcoran 
hasn't veiy much to say for himsdf.'^ 

"And Mr. NeviUe has?" 

"He says a great deal more to you than he does 
to me, mother." 

"I like him very mudt I should like him very 
mudi indeed if there were no danger in his coming." 

"What danger?" 

"That he should steal your heart away, my own, 
my darling, my child." Then Kate, instead of answer- 
ingf got up and threw herself at her mother's knees, 
and buried her face in her mother's lap, and Mrs. 
OHara knew that that act of larceny had aheady been 
perpetrated. 

And how should it have been otherwise? But of 
such stealing it is always better that no mention should 
be made till the theft has been sanctified by free gift. 
Till the loss hu been qN)ke& of and acknowledged, it 



may in most cases bo recovered Had Neville never 
returned torn Scroope, and his name never been 
l^^M mentioned by the mother to her daughter, it may be 
that Kate Ollara would not have known that she hod 
loved him. For a while she would have been sad. 
For a month or two, as she lay wakeful in her bed 
she would have thought of her dreams. But she would 
have thought of them as only dreams. She would 
have been sure that she could have loved him had 
any (six ending been possible for such love; but she 
w(wld have assured herself that she had been on her 
guard, and that she was safe in spite of her dreams. 
But now the flame in her heart had been confessed 
and in some degree sanctioned, and she would foster 
it rather than quench it Even should such a love be 
capable of no good fortune, would it not be better to 
have a few weeks of happy dreaming than a whole 
life that should be passionless? What could she do 
with her own heart there, living in solitude, with none 
but the sea gulls to look at her? Was it not infinitely 
better that she should give it away to sudi a young 
god as this than let it feed upon itself miserably? Yes, 
she would give it away; — but might it not be that the 
young god would not take the gift? 

On the third day after his arrival at Ennisi Neville 
was at Liscannor with the priest He little dreamed 
that the fact of his dining and sleeping at Father 
Marty's hous^ would be known to the ladies at Castle 
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Qiiin, and oominuiiicated from them to his annt «t 
Scnxqpe Msnor. Not that he would have been detened 
from accepting the priest's hospitality or frightened 
into accepting that of the noble owner of the castle, 
had he known precisely all that would be written about 
it He would not have altered his conduct in a 
matter in which he considered himsdf entitled to 
regulate ity in obedience to any remonstrances from 
Scroope Blanor. Objections to the society of a Roman 
Catholic priest because of his religion he would have 
regarded as old-fashioned fanatidsm. As for Earls 
and their daughters he would no doubt have enough 
of them in his future life, and this special Eari and 
his daughters had not fascinated him. He had chosen 
to come to Ireland with his regiment for this year in- 
stead of at once assuming the magnificence of his 
position in England, in order that he might indulge 
the spirit of adventure befinre he assumed the duties 
of life. And it seemed to him that in dining and 
sleeping at an Irish priest* s house on the shores of the 
Adantic^ with the prospect of seal shooting and seeing 
a very pret^ giri on the following morning, he was 
indulging that spirit properiy. But Lady Mary Quin 
thought that he was misbehaving himself and taking 
to veiy bad courses. When she heard that he was to 
sleep at the priest* s house, she wu quite sure that he 
would visit lArs. OTIara on the next day. 

The dinner at the priesf s was very jovial There 
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was a bottle of sherry and there was a bottle of port, 
procured, chiefly for the sake of appearance, from a 
grocer's shop at Ennistimon;— but the whiskey had 
come bom Cork and had been in the priest's keeping 
for the last dozen years. He good-humouredly ac- 
knowledged that the wine was nothing, but expressed 
an opinion that Mr. Neville might find it difficult to 
beat the '^sperrits.'' "^Itfs thrue for you. Father Marty,** 
said the rival priest fipom Milltown Malbay, ''and it's 
you that should know good sperrits bom bad if ony 
man in Ireland does." 

""Deed thin," replied the priest of Liscaimor, *bar- 
ring the famine years, rve mixed two tumblers of 
punch for mesclf every day these forty years, and if it 
was all together it'd be about enough to give Mr. 
Neville a day's sale-shooting on in his canoe." Im- 
mediately after dinner Neville was invited to light his 
cigar, and everything was easyi comfortable, and to a 
certain degree adventurous. There were the two 
priests, and a young Mr. Finucane firom Ennistimon,— 
who however was not quite so much to Fred's taste as 
the dder men. Mr. Finucane wore various rings, and 
talked rather largely about his lather's demesne. But 
the whole thing was new, and by no means dulL As 
Neville had not left Ennis till late in the day,— after 
what he called a hard day's work in the warrior line, 
—-they did not sit down till past eight o'dock; nor 
did any me talk of moving till past midnight Fredce^ 
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tainljr made for himsdf more than two glasses of poncfa, 

and he would have sworn that the priest had done so 

alsa Father Marty, however, was said by those who 

knew him best to be very rigid in this matter, and to 

have the fioilty of making his drink go a kxig way. 

Yoong Mr. Finucane took three or four, — ^perhaps five 

or six, — and then volunteered to join Fred Neville in 

a day's shooting under the rocks. But Fred had not 

been four years in a cavahy regiment without knowing 

how to protect himself in such a difficulty as this. 

*The canoe will only hold mysdf and the man,** said 

Fred, with perfect simplicity. Mr. Finucane drew 

himsdf up haughtily and did not utter another word 

for the next five minutes. Nevertheless he took a 

most afiectionate leave of the young officer when half 

an hour after midnight he was told by Father Marty 

that it was time for him to go home. Father Creech 

also took his leave, and then Fred and the priest of 

Liscannor were left sitting together over the embers 

of the turf fire. ''You'll be going up to see our 

firiends at Ardkill to-morrow," said the priest 

''likely enough. Father Marty." 

'In course you wilL Sorrow a doubt of that" 
Then the priest paused. 

«And why shouldn't I?" asked Neville. 

'Fm not uying that you shouldn't, Mr. Neville. 
It wouldn't be dvil nor yet nathural after knowing 
them as you have done. If you didn't go they'd be 
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thinking there was a rason for your staying away, 
land that'd be worse than alL But, Mr. Neville ^" 

«Out with it, Father Marty." Fred knew what was 
coming fairly well, and he also had thought a good 
deal upon the matter. 

"Them two ladies, Mr. Neville, live up there all 
akme, with sorrow a human being in the world to pro- 
tect them,— barring myselL" 

"Why should they want protection?" 

''Just because they're lone women, and because 
one of them is very young and very beautifiiL" 

"They arc both beautiful," said Neville. 

"'Deed and they are,— both of 'em. The mother 
can kx>k afther herself, and after a fashion, too, she 
can look afther her daughter. I shouldn't like to be 
I the man to come in her way when he'd once decaived 
her diild. You're a young man, Mr. Neville." 

"That's my misfortune." 

"And one who stands very high in the world. 
"They tell me you're to be a great lord some day." 

"Either that or a little one," said Neville, laughing. 

"Anyways youll be a rich man with a handle to 
your name. To me, living here in this out of the way 
parish, a lord doesnt matter that" And Father Marty 
gave a fillip with his fingers. "The only lord that 
matters me is me bishop. But with them women 
yonder^ the title and the money and all the grandeur 
goes a k»g way. It hu been so since the world be- 
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gaiL III riding a ntee againit you th^ eany weight 
flfom the veiy awe which the name of an Eo(^ Eari 

brings with lb" 

*Wh7 ahoiild they ride a race against me?** 

''Why indeed, — unless you ride a race against 
themi You wouldn't wish to injure that young thing 
as isnt yet out of her teens?** 

*God fortnd that I should injure her.** 

*I don't think that you're the man to do it with 
your eyes open, Mr. Neville. If you can't spake her 
fair in the way of making her your wife, don't qpake 
her iair at alL Thatfs the long and the short of it, 
Mr. Neville. You see what they are. They're ladies, 
if there is a lady living in the Queen's dominions. 
That young thing is as beautiful as Habe, as innocent 
as a: sleeping cfafld, as soft as wax to take impres- 
sion. What armour hu she got against such a one as 
you?" 

*She shall not need armour." 

^If you're a gentleman, Mr. Neville,*— as I know 
you are, — you will not give her occasion to find 
out her own wakeness. Well, if it isn't past one Fm 
a sinner. It's Friday morning and I mus'nt ate a 
morsd myself, poor papist that I am; but FU get you 
A bit of cold mate and a drop of grog in a moment if 
you'll tAke it" Neville, howevei^ refused the hospitAble 
offer. 

*FAther Mar^,** he said» speaking with a seal 



which periuips owed something of Its warmth to the 

pundi, ''you shall find that I am a gentleman." 
^Fm shure of Itp my boy." 

''If I can do no good to your firiend, at any rate I v^ 
will do no harm to her." 

'That is spoken like a Christian, Mr. NevSle^— 
which I take to be a hij^ nAme even then gen- 
tlemAn." 

"Theresa my hand upon it," said Fred, enthu- 
liastically. After that he went to bed- 
On the foUowing morning the priest was veiy joUy 
at breakiait, and in speaking of the ladies at Ardkill 
made no allusion whatever to the conversation of the 
previous evening. "Ah no," he said, when Neville 
proposed that they should walk up together to the 
cottage befece he went down to his boat "What's 
the good of an ould man like me going bothering? 
And, signs on, Fm going into Ennistimon to see Bu 
O'Leaiy about the milk he's sending to our Union. 
The thief of the world,— it's wathering it he Is befim 
he sends it Nothing kills me, Mr. Neville, but when 
I hear of all them English vices being brought over to n/ 
this poor suffering innocent counthry." 

Neville had decided on the advice of Barney 
Monmy, that he would on this morning go down south- 
ward akMig the coast to Drumdeiig rock, in the direc- 
tion Awair from the Hag's Head and from Mrs. Onara's 
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oottAgej ind he therefora postponed hii expedition 
till after Ui visit When Father Marty started to 
Bft.><«»{ii,inii to look after that sinner OXeaiy, ¥nd 
NevOk^ aU aloiie^ turned the other way to ArdkilL 



CHAPTER VIIL 
I dUa*! vaac ym to gs. 

Mrs. CVHara had known that he would come, and 

Kate had known it; and, though it would be unfair to 

say thai they were waiting for him, it is no more than 

true to My thai they were ready for him. *We are so 

IJM. to see you again,** said Mrs. O'HanL 

^Not more glad than I am to find myself here onee 
more.** 

''So you dined and slept at Father Marty's last 
night What will the grand people uy at the Casde?** 

*As I sha*n't hear what they say, it won*t matter 
muchi Life is not long enough, Mrs. (VHara, for put- 
ting up with disagreeable people*** 

hWm H pleasant last night)^ 

''Very pleasant I don't think iather Creech is half 
as good as Father Marty, you know.** 

'Oh, no^** exclaimed Kate. 

*But he*s a Jolly sort of fellow, too. And there 
was a Mft Finucane (herei«^a veiy grand fellow.** 

'We know no one about here but the priests,** said 
Mrs. (XHara, laughing. "Anybody might think that 
the cottage was a little convent** 

**Then Z oughtn*! to come«** 
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"Welly no^ I suppose not Only foreigners are ad« 
mitted to see convents sometimes. You're going after 
the poor seals again?" 

"Barney uys the tide is too high for the seals now. 
We're going to Drumdcii^g.'' 

"What,— to those little rocks?*" asked Kate. 

"Yes,— totherodcs. I wish you'd both come with me.'' 

"I wouldn't go in one of those canoes all out there 
for the worid," said Kate. 

"What can be the use of it?" asked Mrs. (VHanL 

"Fve got to get the feathers for Father Mart/s bed, 
you know. I haven't shot as many yet as would make 
a pillow for a cradle." 

"The poor innocent gullsl" 

"The poor innocent chickens and ducksi if you 
come to that, Miss Ollara." 

"But they're of use." 

"And so will Father Marty's feather bed be of use. 
Good-bye, Mrs. (VHara. Good-bye, Miss Ollara. I 
shall be down again next week, and well have thai 
other seal" 

There was nothing in this. So far, at any rate^ he 
had not broken his word to the priest He had not 
wgtikOL a word to Kate OUara, that might not and 
would not have been said had the priest been present 
But how fovely she was; and what a thrill ran through 
bis arm as he held her hand in his for a moment 
Where should he find a girl like that in Eni^and with 



such colour, such eyes, such hair, sudi innocence, — 
and then with so sweet a voice? 

As he hurried down the hill to the beach at Oxd- 
roone^ where Morony was to meet him with the boat, 
ho could not keep himself firom comparisons between 
Kate Ollara and Sophie Mellerby. No doubt hu com*- 
parisons were made very incorrectly, — and unfairly; 
but they were all in fovour of the girl who lived out 
of the world in solitude on the di& of Moher. And 
why should he not be fstt to seek a wife where he 
pleased? In such an aSair as that^ — an afiair of love 
in Which the heart and the heart akme should be con- 
sulted, what rij^t could any man have to dictate to 
him? Certain ideas occurred to him which his friends 
in England would have called wild, democratic, re- 
volutionary and damnable^ but which, owing perhaps 
to the Irish air and the Irish whiskey and the spirit of 
adventure fostered by the vicinity of rocks and ocean, 
appeared to him at the moment to be not only charm- 
ing but reasonable alsa No doubt he was bom to 
high state and great rank, but nothing that his rank 
and state could give him was so sweet as his liberty. 
To be free to choose for himself in all things, was the 
highest privilege of man. What pleasure could he 
have in a love which should be selected for him by 
sudi a woman as his aunt? Then he gave the reins 
to some confused notion of an Irish bride, a wife who 
should be half a wife and half no^— rwfaom he would 
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love and cherish tenderiy but of iriiote existence no 
English friend should be awaie. How could he more 
cfaanninglx indulge his wpini of adventnie than by some 
fuch arrangement as this? 

He knew that he had given a pledge to his unde 
to contract no marriage that would be derogatory to 
his position. He knew also that he had given a pledge 
to the priest that he would do no harm to Kate O'Hara. 
He felt that he was bound to keep each pledge. As 
for that sweet, darting girt, would he not sooner lose 
his life than harm her? But he was aware that an 
adventurous life was always a life of difficulties, and 
that for such as live adventurous lives the duty of 
overcoming difficulties was of all duties the chief. 
Then he got into his canoe, and, having succeeded in 
killing two guUs on the Drumdeirg rocks, thoa|^ that 
for that day he had carried out his purpose as a man 
of adventure very well 

During February and March he was often on the 
coast, and hardly one visit did he make which was not 
followed by a letter from Castle Quin to Scroope 
Manor. No direct accusation of any special fault was 
made against him in consequence. No charge was 
brou^t of an improper hankering after any special 
female, because Lady Scroope found herself bound in 
conscience not to commit her correspondent; bat very 
heavy injunctions were laid upon him as to his general 
iconduct, and he was eageriy entreated to remember 
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his great duty and to come home and setde himself in 
England. In the mean time the ties which bound him 
to the coast of dare were becoming stronger and 
stronger eveijr day. He had ceased now to care much 
•bout seeing Father Marty, and would come^ when the 

Ude was tow, direct from Lahinch to the strand beneath 
the difls, from whence there was a path through the 
rocks up to ArdkiH And theie he would remain for 
hours,— having his gun with him, but caring litde for 
his gun. He told himself that he loved the rocks and 
the wildness of the scenery, and the noise of the 
ocean, and the whirring of the birds above and be- 
tow him. It was certainly true that he toved Kate 

OnUt. 

"NeviUe, you moit annrer me a questioa,'' said tbe 
mother to him one morning when thef woe out to- 
gether, looking down upon the Atlantic when the wind 
had lulled after a gale. 

"Ask it then," said he. 

•What is the meaning of all this? What is Kate to 
bdieve?" 

-Of course she beUeves that I k>ve her better than 
aU the world besides^that she is more to me than • 
aU the world can give or take. I have told her at 
least, so often, that if she does not believe it she is 
little better than a Jew." 

"You must aot jokt with me now. If you knew 
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what i» was to have one child and only that you would 
not joke with roe.'' 

**! am quite in earnest I am not joking." 

"And what is to be the end of it?" 

"The end of iti How can I say? My unde is an 
old man^ — ^veiy oldy very infinn, very good, very pre- 
judiced, and broken-hearted because his own son, who 
died, married against his wilL" 

"You would not liken my Kate^ to such as that 
woman was?" 

"Your Katel She is my Kate as much as yours. 
Such a thou^t as that would be an injury to me as 
deep as to you. You know that to me my Kate, our 
Kate, is all excellence, — as pure and good as she is 
bright and beautifuL As God is above us she shall 
be my wifc^— -but I cannot take her to Scroope Manor 
as my wife while my unde Ufes." 

"Why should any one be ashamed of her at Scroope 
Manor?" 

"Because they are fools. But I cannot cure them 
of their folly. My unde thinks that I should many 
one of my own dass." 

*Class{— what class? Ho is a gentlemant I pre« 
•ume, and she is a lady." 

"That is veiy true;— so true that I myself shall act 
upon the truth. But I will not make his last years 
wietdied. He is a Protestant, and you are Catholics." 

*What is that? Are not ever so many of your kids 
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Were they not aO Catholics before IVotes- 
e ever thought of?" 

Onara, I have told you that to me she is as 
high and good and noUe as though she were a Prin- 
cess. And I have told you that she shall be my wife. 
If that does not content you, I cannot hdp it It oon- 
tenU her. I owe much to her." 
"Indeed you do; — eveiything." 
"But I owe much to him alsa I do not thm^ that 
you can gain anything by quarrelling with me." 

She paused for a while before she answered him, 
fodking into his face the while with something of the 
ferodty of a tigress. So intent was her gaxe that his 
eyes quailed beneath it "By the living Ciod," she 
said, "if you injure my diikl I will have the veiy blood ^ 
from your heart" 

Nevertheless she allowed him to return alone to 
the houses where she knew that he would find her girL 
"Kate," he said, going into the parlour in which she 
was sitting idle at the window,— "dear Kate." 
"Wen, sir?" 
•Fm off" 
"You are always— off, as you call it" 

"WdV— yes. But Pm not on and o<l( as the say- 
ing is." 

•Why should you go away now?" 

"Do you suppose a soldier has got nothing to do? 

You never calculate^ I think, that Ennis is about thce«. 
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and-twenty nules from here. Comc^ Kate, be nice with 
me before I go.** 

*How can I be nice wher. you are going? I always 
think when I see you go that you will never come back 
to me again. I don't know why you should come back 
to such a place as this?** 

''Because, as it happens, the place holds what I 

love best in all the world.** Then he lifted her from 

« 

her chair, and put his arm round her waist "Do you 
not know that I tove you better than all that the world 
iMdds?" 

''How can I know it?" 

"Because I swear it to you." 

"I think that you like roe— a little. Oh Fred, if 
you were to go and never to come bade I should die. 
Do you remember Mariana? *My life is dreary. He 
Cometh not,' she said. She said, *I am aweaiy, aweaiy; 
I would that I were deadr Do you remember that? 
What has mother been saying to you?" 

"She has been bidding me to do you no harm. It 
was not necessary. I would looner pluck out my eye 
than hurt you. My unde is an old man, — a very old 
man. She cannot understand that it is better that we 
should wait, than that I should have to think hereafter 
that I had killed him by my unkindness." 

"But he wants you to love some other girL" 

''He cannot make me do that AD the woild can- 



not diange my heart, Kate. If you cannot trust me 
for that, then you do not love me as I love you." 

"Oh, Fired, you know I love you. I do trust you* 
Of course I can wait, if I only know that you will 
come bade to me. I only want to see you." He was 
now leaning over her, and her cheek was pressed dose 
to his. Though she was talking of Mariana, and pre- 
tending to fear future misery, all this was Elysium to 
her,— the very joy of Fkradise. She could sit and 
think of him now from morning to night, and never 
find the day an hour too k>ng. She could remember 
the words in which he made his oaths to her, and 
cherish the sweet feeling of his arm round her body. 
To have her cheek dose to his was godlike. And then 
when he would kiss her, though she would rebuke him, 
it was as though all heaven were in the embrace. 

"And now good-bye. One kiss, darling." 

"Na" 

"Not a kiss when I am going?" 

"I don't want you to ga Oh, Fred! Wdl;— there. 
Good-bye, my own, own, own bek>ved one. Youll be 
here on Monday?" 

"Yes^— on Monday." 

"And be in the boat four hours, and here four 
minutes. Don't I know you?" But he went without 
answering this last accusation. 

"What shaU we do, Kate, if he decdves us?" said 
the mother that evening. 
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^Die. But I am sure he will not deceive us." 

Neville, as he made his way down to liscannoTy 
where his gig was waiting for him, did ask himself 
some serious questions about his adventure. What 
must be the end of it? And had he not been im- 
prudent? It may be declared on his behalf that no 
idea of treacheiy to the girl ever crossed his mind. 
He loved her too thoroughly for that He did love her 
— not peihaps as she loved him. He-had many thmgs 
in the world to occupy his mind, and she had but 
one. He was almost a god to her. She to him was 
simply the sweetest girl that he had ever as yet seen, 
and one who had that peculiar merit that she was all 
his own. No other man had ever pressed her hand* 
or drank her sweet breath. Was not such a kyve a 
thousand times sweeter than that of some girl who 
had been hurried from drawing-room to drawing-room, 
and perhiqiM from one vow of constancy to another for 
half^Hloien years? The adventure was very sweet 
But how was it to end? His unde might live these 
ten years, and he had not the heart,— nor yet the 
courage,— to present her to his unde as his bride. 

When he readied Ennis that evening there was a 
deqMtdi marked ^Immediate,** from his aunt Lady 
Saoope. *Your unde is very ill;— dangerously ill, we 
fear. His great desire is to see you once again. Pnj 
cbne without losing an hour.** 

Baiiy on the following morning he started for 
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Dublin, • but before he went to bed that night he not 
only wrote to KateOIEIara, but enclosed the note from 
his aunt He could understand that though the tidings 
of his uncle's danger was a shock to him there would 
be something in the tidings which would cause joy to 
the two inmates of ArdkiU Cottage. When he sent 
that letter with his own, he was of course determined 
that he would many Kale Oliara as soon as he was 
a free man. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Fra I Ntvilto rtinrm lo Scraopt* 

Tte suddenness of the demand made for the heir's 
presence at Scroope was perhaps not owing to the 
Earl's ilbess alone. The Earl, indeed^ was ill| — so ill 
that he thought himself that his bnd was verjr near; 
but his illness had been brought about chiefly by Uio 
miseiy to which he had been subjected by the last 
despatch from Castle Quin to the Countess. *I am 
most unwilling,'' she said, ^to make, mischief or to 
give unnecessary pain to yon or to Lord Scroope; but 
I think it my duty to let you know that the general 
opinion about here is that Mr. Neville shall make Miss 
Ollara his wife, — t/ hi has nd dam S0 alnady. The 
most dangerous feature in the whole matter is that it 
is an managed by the priest of this parish, a most 
unscrupulous person, who would do anything, — ^he is 
so daring. We have known him many many years, and 
we know to what lengths he would ga The laws have 
been so altered in favour of the Roman Catholics, and 
against the IVotestants, that a priest can do almost 
Just what he likes. I do not think that he would 
scrupk for an instant to marry them if he thought it 
likdy that his prey would escape from him. My own 
opinion is that there has been no maniage as yet, 



though I know that others think that there has been." 
The expression of this opinion from '^others" which 
had reached Lady Mary's ears consisted of an as- 
surance from her own IVotestant lady's-maid that that 
wicked guzzling old Father Marty would many the 
young couple as soon as look at them, and very likely 
had done so akeady. ^I cannot say," continued Lady 
Mary, ^that I actually know anything against the cha- 
racter of Miss O'Hara. Of the mother we have vciy 
strange stories hero. Thoy live in a little cottage witli 
<me maid-servant, almost upon the diffs, and nobody 
knows anything about them except the priest If he 
should be seduced into a marriage, nothing could be 
more unfortunate." Lady Mary probably intended to 
insinuate that were young Neville prudently to get out 
of the adventure, simply leaving the girl behind him 
blasted, ruined, and destroyed, the matter no doubt 
would be bad; but in that case the great misfortune 
would have been avoided. She could not quite say 
this in plain words; but she felt, no doubt, that Lady 
Scroope would understand her. Then Lady Mary went 
on to assure her friend that though she and her father 
and sisters very greatly regretted that Mr. Neville hod 
not again given them the pleasure of seeing him at 
Castle Quin, no feeling of injury on that score hod 
induced her to write so strongly as she hod done. She. 
had been prompted to do so, simply by her desire to 
prevent a masi ruinaui attiana. 
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Ladf Sooopc acknowledged entirely the truth of 
these kit words. Such an alliance would be most 
ruinous I But what could she do? Were she to write 
to Fied and tell him all that she heard,— throwmg to 
the winds I^dy Mary's m^M JnJuncHtnns rt>»ipecllna 
secrecy as she would not have scrupled to do could 
she have thus obtained her object,— might it not be 
quite possible that she would precipitate the calamity 
which she desired so eagerly to avoid? Neither had 
she nor had her husband any power over the young 
man, except sudi as arose from his own good feeling. 
The Earl could not disinherit him;— could not put a 

ilnglo am beyond hii nach. I^et him marry whom 

ho might he must be Eari Soroope of Scroope, and 
the woman so married must be the Countess of Scroope. 
There was already a Lady Neville about the worid 
whose existence was a torture to them; and if this 
young man chose also to marry a creature utteriy 
beneath him and to degrade the family, no effort on 
their part could prevent him. But if, as seemed 
piobable, he were yet free, and if he could be got to 
come again among them, it might be that he still had 
left some feelings on whidi they might woric No 
dottbt there was the Neville obstinacy about him; but 
ho had seemed to both of them to acknowledge the 

laiictitiy of his (limfly, and to approdato in some dogroo 

the duty which he owed to it 

The emergenqr was so great that she feared to act 



alone. She told everything to her husband, shewing 

him Lady Mar/s letter, and the effect upon him was 

so great that it made him ilL ""It wUl be better for 

me," he said, *to turn myfeoe to the wall and die be- 

foie I know it** He took to his bed, and they of his 

household did think that he would die. He hardly 

spoke except to his wife, and when alone with her did 

not cease to moan over the destruction which had 

come upon the house. ^'If it could only have been 

the other brother," said Lady Scroope. 

^There can be no change," said the BarL ^Hemust 

do as it lisU him with the fortune and the name and 

the honours of the family.'^ 

Then on one morning there was a worse bulletin 
than heretofore given by tlie doctor, and Lady Scroope 
at once sent off the letter which was to recall the 
nephew to his nude's bedside. The letter, as we have 
seen, was successful, and Fred, who caused himsdf to 
be carried over from Dordiester to Scroope as fest as 
post-horses could be made to gallop, almost expected 
to be told on his arrival that his unde had departed 
to his rest In the hall he encountered Mrs.Bttnce the 
housekeeper. ''We think my lord is a little better," 
said Mrs. Bunco almost in a whiqper. "My lord took 
a little broth in the middle of the day, and we believe 

he has slept since." Then he passed on and found 
his aunt in the small sitting-room. His unde had 
ralUed a little^ die told him. She was very afiiectionate 
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in her maimer, and thanked him warmly ibr his alac- 
rity in coming. When he was told that his unde 
would postpone his visit till the next morning he al- 
most began to think that he had been fiissy in trave- 
ling so quiddy. 

That evening he dined akme with his amit, and 
the conversation during dinner and as they sat ibr a 
lew minutes after dinner had reference solely to his 
mide's health. But, though they.were alone on this 
evening, he was surprised to find that Sophie Mellerby 
was again at Sooope. Lady Sophia and Mr. Mellerby 
were up in London, but Sophie was not to Join them 
tin May. As it happened, however, she was dining at 
the parsonage this evening. She must have been in 
the house when Neville arrived, but he had not seen 
her. "Is she going to live here?" he asked, abnost ir^ 
reverently, when he was first told that she was in the 
house. **! wish she were,"* said Lady Scroope. **! am 
difldkss, and she is as dear to me as a daugther." 
Then Fked apoh>gized, and expressed himsdf as quite 
willing that Sophie Mellerby should live and die at 

Scroope. 

The evening was dieadftilly dulL It had seemed 
to him that the house was darker, and gk>omier, and 
more comfortless than ever. He had hurried over to 
see a dying man, and now there was nothing ibr him 
to do but to kick his heels. But before he went to 
bed this ennui was dissipated by a foil explanation of 



all his aunf s tenors. She crept down to him at about 
nine, and having commenced her stocy by saying that 
she had a matter of most vital importance on which 
to speak to him, she told him in lact all that she had 
heard bom Lady Maiy. 

''She is a mischiefmaking gossiping old maid,** 
said Neville angrily. 

")^11 you tell me that there is no truth in what she 
asked Lady Scroope. But this was a question 
which Fred Neville was not prq>ared to answer, and 
he sat silent "Fred, tell me the truth. Aie you 
married?'' 

"No;— I am not married.** 

"I know that you will not condescend to an un- 
truth." 

"If so, my word must be sufficient" 

But it was not sufficient She longed to extract 
fiom him some repeated and prolonged assurance 
which might bring satisiaction to her own mind. "I 
am glad, at any rate, to hear that there is no truth in 
that suspidon." To this he would not condescend to 
reply, but sat glowering at her as though in wrath that 
any question should be asked him about his private 
concerns. "You must feel, Fred, for your unde in such 
a matter. You must know how important this is to 
him. You have heard what he has already suffned; 
and you must know too that he has endeavoured to 
be very good to you." 
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made^ there oould no longer be anjr doubt of the truth 
of what Ladjr Mary had written. Of course the whole 
truth had now been elicited. He was not manied but 
he was engaged;— engaged to a giri of whom he knew 
nothing, a Roman Catholic, Irish, fatherless, ahnost 
namdess, — to one who had never been seen in good 
society, one of whom no description could be given, 
of idiom no record could be made in the peerage that 
would not be altogether disgraceAil, a giri of whom he 
was ashamed to speak belbie those to whom he owed 
duty and submission I 

That there might be a way to escape the evil even 
yet Lady Sooope acknowledged lo herself fully. Many 
men promise marriage but do not keep the promise 
they have made. This lady, who herself was really 
goodr-nnsdfish, affectionate, religious, actuated by a 
sense of duQr in all that she did, whose life had been 
ahnoit austmly moral, entertained an idea thai young 
men, such as Fred Neville, very commonly made such 
promises with very little thought of keepmg them. 
She did not expect young men to be governed by 
principles sudi as those to which young ladies are 
bound to submit themselves. She ahnost supposed 
that heaven had a different code of laws lor men and 
women in her condition of life^ and that salvation was 
oflered on very different terms to the two sexes. The 
bieadi of any such promise as the heir of Scroope 
could have made to sudi a giri as tUa Miss (yHarm 



would be a perjury at which Jove might certainly be 
expected to Uugh. But in her catalogue there were 
sins for which no young men could hope to be for- 
given; and the sin of such a marriage as this would 
certainly be beyond pardon. 

Of the injury which was to be done to Miss (XHara, 
it may be said with certainty that she thought not at 
alL In her eyes it would be no injury, but simple 
justice, — no more than a proper punishment tor intrigue 
and wicked ambition. Without having seen the enemy 
to the family of Scroope, or even liaving heard a word 
to her disparagement, she could fed sure that the giri 
was badr-tliat these O'llaras were vulgar and false 
impostors, persons agamst whom she could put out 
all her strength without any prick of conscience. 
Women in such matters are always hard against 
women, and especially hard against those whom they 
believe to bdong to a dass beknr their own. Certainly 
no iieding of mercy would induce her to hdd her 
hand in this task of saving her husband's nephew 
fiom an ill-assorted marriage. Mercy to Miu OUaral 
Lady Scroope had the name of being a very charitable 
woman. She gave away money. She visited the poor. 
She had laboured hard to make the cottages on the 
estate dean and comfortable. She denied herself 
many things that she might give to others. But she 
would have no mote merqr on such a one as IGss 
(yHara, than a iarmer's hOxHirer would have on a rati 
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Theie was nothing moie now to be taid to the 
heir;— nothing more for the present that could aenre 
the purpose which she had in hand. '■Your unde is 
veiy iUf** she murmured. 

<■! was so sorry to hear it" 

"We hope now that he may recover. For the last 
two days the doctor has told us that we may hope.** 

«I am so 1^ to find that it is so." 

"I am sure you are. You will see him to-moirow 
after breakfast He is most anxious to see you. I 
think sometimes you hardly reflect how much you are 

to him." 

«I don't know why you should say sa" 
** You had better not speak to him to-moirow about 
this afiair,— of the Irish young lady." 

'■Certainly not, — unless he speaks to me about it" 
""He is hardly strong enou|^ yet But no doubt 
he wiU do so before you leave us. I hope it may be 
long belbie you do that" 

••It can't be very kMig, Aunt Mary." To this she 
said nothing but bade him good-night and he was 
left alone. It was now past ten, and he supposed 
that Miu MeUerby had come in and gone to her 
room. Why she shouUi avoid him in this way he 
could not understand. But as lor Miss MeUerby her- 
self, she was so little to him that he cared not at all 
whether hedidordidnotseeher. AUhis bri^^itest 
tboughU were away in Coun^ Oare^ on the cliffs over- 



k)oking the Atlantic They mig^ say what they liked 
to him, but he would never be untrue to the girl whom 
be had left there. His aunt had q)oken of the •'aflair 
of— the Irish young lady;" and he had quite under- 
stood the sneer with which she had mentioned Kate's 
nationality. Why should not an Irish girl be as good 
as any English girl? Of one thing he was quite sure, 
— that there was mudi more of real life to be found 
on the difis of Moher than in the gloomy diambers of 
Scroope Manor. 

He got up fifom his seat feeling absolutely at a 
loss how to employ himsel£ Of course he could go 
to bed, but how terribly dull must life be in a place 
in which he was obliged to go to bed at ten o'clock 
because there was nothing to da And since he had 
been there his only occupation had been that of listen- 
ing to his aunt's sermons. He began to think that a 
man might pay too dearly even for being the heir to 
Scroope. After sitting awhile in the dark gloom created 
by a pair of candles, he got up and wandered into the 
large unused dining-room of the mansion. It was a 
chamber over for^ feet long, with dark flock paper 
and dark curtains, with dark painted wainscoating 
below the paper, and huge dark mahogany fiumiture. 
On the walls hung the portraits of the Scroopes for 
many generations past, some in armour, some in their 
robes of state, ladies with stiff bodices and hij^ head- 
dresses, not beauties by Lely or warriors and sutesmen 
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bjr Kneller, but woodeiit stiff, ungainly, hideous figures, 
by artists whose works had, unfortunately, been more 
enduring than their names. He was pacing up and 
down the room with a candle in his hand, trying to 
realise to himself what life at Scroope might be with 
a wife of his aunt's choosing, and hb aunt to keep the 
bouse for them, when a door was opened at the end 
of the room, away from that by iriiich he had entered, 
and with a soft noiseless step Miss Mellerby entered. 
She did not see him at first, as tlie light of her own 
candle was in her eyes, and she was startled when he 
spoke to her* His first idea was one of surprise that 
she should be wandering about the house ahme at 
mifiA. ""Oh, Mr. NerUle,'' she said, ^'you quite took 
me by surprise. How do you do? I did not expect 
to meet you here.** 

-Nor I youl" 

''Since Lord Scroope has been so ill. Lady Scroope 
has been sleeping in the little room next to his, 
downstairs, and I have just come from her.'* 

''What do you think of my uncle's state?" 

"He is better; but he is veiy weak." 

"You see him?* 

"Oh yes, daily. He is so anxious to see you, Mr. 
Neville, and so much obliged to you for coming. I 
was sure that you would come." 

*0f course I came.'* 

^He wanted to see you this Afternoon} but the 
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doctor had expressly ordered that he should be kept 
quiet Good-night I am so very glad that you aie 
here. I am sure that you will be good to him." 

Why should she be glad, and why should she be 
sure that he would be good to his unde? Could it 
be that she also had been told the stoiy of Kate 
OWara? Then, as no other occupatiOQ was possible 
to hin^ he took himself to bed. 
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On the next morning after txeakfiut NeviDe was 
taken into his uncle's diamber, but there was an 
understanding that there was to be no oonversatioD on 
disagreeable subjects on this occasion* His aunt re- 
mained in the room while he was therCf and the con- 
versation was abnost confined to the expression of 
thanks on the part of the Eaxl to his nephew for 
comingt and of hopes on the part of the nephew that 
his undo might soon be wdL One matter was mooted 
as to which no doubt much would be said before 
Neville could get away. «I thought it better to make 
arrangements to stay a fortnight/* said Fredy — as 
though a fortnight were a very long time indeed. 

<'A fortni^tr said the Baii 

«We won't talk of his going yet," replied Lady 
Scroope. 

''Supposing I had died, he could not have gone 
back in a fortnight," said the Bad in a km moaning 



"My dear undo, I hope that I may live to see you 
in your own place here at Scroope tot many years to 
come." The Bail shook his head, but nothing more 



was then said on that snl^|ect Fred, however, had 
carried out his purpose. Ho had been determined 
to let them understand that he would not hokl himself 
bound to remain long at Scroope Manor. 

Then he wrote a letter to his own Kate. It wu 
the first time he had addressed her in this foshion, 
and thouf^ he was somewhat of a gallant gqr Lothario^ 
the writing of the letter was an excitement to him. 
If so, what must the receipt of it have been to Kate 
Onaral He had promised her that he wouhl write to 
her, and firom the moment that he was gone she was 
anxious to send in to the post^flice at Bnnistimon for 
the treasure which the mail car might bring to her. 
When she did get it, it was indeed a treasure. To a 
girl who really loves, the firtt tove letter is a thing as 
holy as the recollection of the first kiss. "May I see 
it, Kate?" said Mrs. O'Hara, as her daughter sat poring 
over the scrap of paper by the window. 

"Yes, mamma,— if you please." Then she paused 
a moment ''But I think that I had rather you did 
not Peifaaps he did not mean me to shew it" The 
mother did not urge her request, but contented hersdf 
with coming up behind her diild and kissing her. 
The reader, however, shall have the privilege which 
was denied to Mrs. OUara. 

"DiAnitr Kati, 
"I got here all alive yesterday at four. I came on 
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as fast as ever I ocnild traireli and hardly got a mouth- 
ful to eat after I left Ltmecidc I never saw such 
beastliness as tlicjr have at the stations. My uncle is 
mudi better, — so much so that I shan't remain here 
very long. I can't tell you any particular news,— ex- 
cept this, that that old cat down at Castle Quin,— the 
one with the crisp-curled wig, — must have the nose of 
a dog and the ears of a cat and the eyes of a bird, 
and she sends word to Scroope of everytiiing that she 
smeBs and hears and sees. It makes not the slightest 
difference to me^-nor to you I should think. Only I 
hate such interference. The truth is old maids have 
nothing else to da If I were you I wouldn't be an 
old nudd. 

*I cant quite say how long it will be belbie I am 
back at ArdUll, but not a day longer than I can help. 
Address to Scroope, Dorsetshire,— that will be enou{^; 
—to F. Neville, Esq. Give my tove to your mother. 
—As for yourself, dear Kate, if you care for my love, 
yoa may wei^ mine for your own dear self with your 
own weights and measures. Indeed you have all nqr 

heart 

''Your own F. N. 

''There is a young lady here whom it is intended 
that I shaU many. She is the pink of proime^ and 
leaUy veiy pretty;-*but you need not be a bit jealous. 
The joke is that my brother is furiously in tove with 



her, and that I fimcy she would be just as much in 
love with him only that she's told not ta— A thousand 
kisses.^ 

It was not much of a love letter, but there were a 
few words in it which sufficed altogether for Kate's 
happiness. She was told that she had all his heart, — 
and she believed it. She was told that she need not 
be jeakms of the proper young lady, and she believed 
that too. He sent her a thousand kisses; and she, 
thinking tliat he might have kiued the paper, pressed 
it to her lips. At any rate his hand had rested on it. 
She would have been quite willing to shew to her 
mother all these expressions of her lover's love; but 
she felt that it would not be iair to him to expose his 
allusions to the "beastliness" at the stations. He mi|^t 
sqr what be liked to her; but she understood that she 
was not at liberty to shew to others words which had 
been addressed to her in the freedom of perfect in- 
timaqr* 

"Does he say anything of the old man?" asked 
Mrs. Onara. 

"He says that his unde is better." 

"Threatened folks live long. Does Neville tdl you 
when he will be back?" 

"Not exactly; but he says that he will not sUy 
long. He does not like Scroope at alL I knew that 
He always says thatr-that— %" 
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''Says whaty dear?** 

''When we are mairied he will go away so m ew h ere, 
Italy or Greece or somewhere. Sofoope he says 
is so gloomy.'' 

''And where shall I go?** 
/Oh, mother;— you shall be with tts, always.'' 
"No^ dear, you must not dream of that When you 
have him you will not want me."* 

"Dear mother. I shall want you always.** 
"He will not want me. We have no right to ex- 
pect too much from him, Kate. That he shall make 
you his wife we have a right to expect If he were 

fidse to you ** 

"He is notfalse. Why should you think him fiadse?'* 
"I do not think it; but if he were — I Never mind. 



If he be true to ]rou, I will not burden him. If I can 
see you happy, Kate, I will bear all the rest** That 
iMdi she would have to bear would be utter solitude 
for life. She could look forward and see how black 
and tedious would be her days; but all that would be 
nothing to her if her child were lifted up on high. 

It was now the beginning of April, which for 
sportsmen in England is of all seasons the most des- 
perate. Hunting is over. There is literally nothing 
to shoot And fishing,— even if there were fishing in 
England worth a man's time, — has not begun. A gen- 
tleman of enterprise driven very hard in this respect 
vsed to dedare that there wu no remedy for April 



but to go and fly hawks in Holland. Fred Neville 
could not fly hawks at Scroope, and found that thero 
was nf^thing for him to da IkGss Mdleiby suggested 
—books. "I like books better than anything^'' said 
Red. "I always have a lot of novels down at our 
quarters. But a fellow can't be reading all day, and 
there isn't a novel in the house except Walter Scott's 
and a lot of old rubbish. By-the-bye have you read 
'An isnt Gold that Glitters?'" IkGss Mellerby had not 
read the tale named "Thaf s what I call a good 
novel" 

Day passed after day and it seemed as though he 
was expected to remain at Saoope without any definite 
puipose^ and, worse still, without any fixed limit to his 
visit At his aunt's instigation he rode about the pro- 
per^ and asked questions as to the tenants. It was 
an to be his own, and in the course of nature must be 
his own very soon. There could not but be an interest 
for him in evexy cottage and evexy field. But yet there 
was present to him aU the time a school-boy feeling 
that he was doing a task; and the occupation was not 
pleasant to him because it was a tasL The steward 
was with him as a kind of pedagogue, and continued 
to instruct him during the whole lide. This man only 
paid so much a year, and the rent oug^ to be so 
much more; but there were drcumstances. And "My 
I/xd" had been peculiariy good. This farm was sup- 
posed to be the best on Ac estate, and that other the 
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wocBt Oh yc», there were plenty of fexet. "My 
Lord** had always insisted that the foxes should be 
pieserved. Some of the hunting gentry no doubt had 
made complainU, but it was a great shame. Foxes 
had been seen, two or three at a time^ the teiy day 
after the corerU had been drawn blank. As tor game, 
a head of game could be got up very soon, as there 
was plenty of com and the woods were large; but 
«My Lord** had never cared for game. The iarmers 
all shot the rabbiu on their own knd. RenU were 
paid to the day. There was never any mistake about 
that Of course the Und would requbre to be re-valued, 
but ''My Lord'' wouldn't hear of such a thing being 
done in his time. The Manor wood wanted thinning 
very badly. The wood had been a good deal neglected. 
«My Lord** had never liked to hear the axe going. 
That was Crumby Green and the boundary of the 
estate in that direction. The next (arm was college 
property, and was rented five shillings an acre dearer 
than ''My Loid's" land. If Mr. NevUle wished it the 
steward would show him the limit of the esUte on the 
other side to-monow. No doubt there was a plan of 
the esUte. It was in "My Lord V own room, and 
would shew eveiy farm with iu acreage and bounds. 
Fred thought that he would study this plan on the 
next day instead of riding about witli the steward 

He could not escape from the feeling that he was 
being taught his lesson 



not like it He longed for the freedom of his boat on 
the Irish coast, and longed for the devotedness of 
Kate O'Hara. He was sure that he loved her so 
thoroughly that life without her was not to be regarded 
as possible. But certain vague ideas veiy injurious to 
the Kate he so deariy loved crossed his brain. Under 
the constant teaching of his aunt he did recognize it 
as a fiurt that he owed a high duty to his famSy. For •^ 
many days after that first night at Scroope not a word 
was said to him about Kate Ollara. He saw his 
uncle daily,— probably twice a day; but the Earl never 
alluded to his Irish love. Lady Scroope spoke con- 
stantly of the greatness of the position which the heir 
was called upon to fiU and of all that was due to the 
honour of the family. Fred, as he heard her, would 
shako his head impatiently, but would acknowledge 
tlie truth of what she said. He was induced even to 
repeat the promise which he had made to his undo, 
and to assure his aunt that he would do nothing to 
mar or lessen the dignity of the name of Neville. He 
did become, within his own mind, indoctrinated with 
the idea that he would injure the position of the earl- 
dom which was to be his were he to many Kate ^ 
OUara. AigumenU which had appeared to him to 
be absurd when treated with ridicule by Father Marty, 
And which in regard to his own conduct ho hod de- 
tcrmined to treat as old women's tales, seemed to him 
«t Scroope to be true and binding. The atmosphere 
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of the pboe, the oompanioiiBhip of Mist MeUefb]r» the 
leveienoe with irbidi he himself was treated by the 
domesticsi the signs of high nobility iriiich suROimded 
him on all sidcs^ had their effect upon him. Noblesse 
oblige. He lelt that it was so. Then there oossed 
his brain visions of a ftitiire life which were injiirious 
to the gid he loved. 

Let his biother Jack come and live at Scroope and 
many Sophie Mellerby. As long, as he lived Jack 
oodd not be the Eail, but in regard to money he 
would willingly make sudi arrangemenU as would 
enable his brother to maintain the dignity and state of 
the house. They would divide the income. And then 
he would so arrange his matters with Kate C^Hara 
that his brother's son should be heir to the Eaildom. 
He had some glimmering of an idea that as Kate was 
a Roman Catholic a marriage ceremony might be con- 
trived of whidi this would become the necessary re- 
sult There should be no deceit Kate should know 
it all, and everything should he done to make her 
happy. He would live abroad, and would not call 
iii'm«i>if b^ his title. They would be Mr. and Mrs. 
Neville. As to the proper^ that must of course here- 
after go with the Utle, but in giving up so much to his 
brother, he ooukl of course arrange as to the provision 
necessary Ibr any diildren of his own. No doubt his 
Kate wottU like to be the Countess Scroope^— would 
profer thai a fiiture son of her own should be the 



future EarL But as he was rea^ to abandon so much, 
surely she would be ready to abandon something. Ho 
must explain to herr— and to her mother,— that under 
no other circumstances could he numy her. He must 
tell her of pledges made to his undo befero he knew 
her, of the duty whidi he owed to his family, and of 
his own great dislike to the kind of life which would 
await him as acting head of the family. No doubt 
there would be scenes,— and his heart quailed as he 
remembered certain glances whidi had flashed upon 
him from the eyes of Mrs. O'Hara. But was he not 
offering to give up everything fer his tove? His Kate 
shouhl be his wife after some Roman Catholic fashion 
in some Roman Catholic country. Of course there 
would be difficulties,— the least of which would not be 
those glances from the angry mother; but it woukl be 
his business to overcome difficulties. There were always 
difficulties in the way of any man who diose to leave 
the common grooves of life and to make a separate way 
for himsel£ There were always difficulties in the way of 
adventures. DearKatel He would never desert his Kate. 
But his Kate must do as much as this for him. Did he 
not intend that, whatever good things the world mi^t 
have in store for him, his Kate should share them all? 
PCs ideas were very hasy, and he knew himself 
that he was ignorant of the kws respecting marriage. 
h occurred to him, therefore, that he had better con- 
sult his brother, and confide everything to him. That 
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Jadt was wiser tiutn he^ he was always willing to 
allow; and although he did in some sort look down 
upon Jadt as a plodding fellow, who shot no seals and 
cared nothing for adventure, still he felt it to be al- 
most a pitjr that Jadt should not be the future BarL 
So he told his aunt that he proposed to ask his brother 
to come to Scroope for a day or two before he returned 
to IreUnd. Had his aunt, or would his unde have 
any objection? Lady Scroope did .not dare to db)ecL 
She by no means wished that her younger nephew 
should again be brought within the influence of Miss 
MeUerb/s charms; but it would not suit her pur- 
pose to give oflience to the heir by refusing so reason- 
able a request He would have been ofl* to join his 
brother at Wodwidi immediatdy. So the invitation 
was sent, and Jadt Neville promised that he would come. 

Fined knew nothing of the offer that had been made 
to Miss MeQerbyi though he had been sharp enougjh to 
discern his brother's feelings. *My brother is coming 
here to-morrow,** he said <me morning to Miss 
Mdlerby when they were alone together. 

«So Lady Scroope has told me. I don't wonder 
that you should wish to see him.'' 

^l hope everybody will be ghid to see hiin. Jadt 
is Just about the very best fdkw in the world;— and 
he's one of the deverest too.** 

*<It is so nice to hear one brother speak in that 
uray of another." . . . 



•I swear by Jack. He ou^t to have been the 
dder brother;— thafs the truth. Don't you like him?'' 

-Who;— L Oh. yes, indeed. What I saw of htm 
I liked very much." 

"Isnt it a pity that he shouldn't have been the 
ddcr?" 

"I can't say that, Mr. Neville." 

••Na It wouldn't be just dvfl to me. But I can 

say it When we were here hst winter I thou^ that 
my brother was — " 

"Was what, Mr. NeviUe?" 
"Was getting to be veiy fond of you. FMiaps I 
ought not to say sa" 

"I don't think that much good is ever done by 

•tying that kind of thing," said Miss Mdlerby gravdy. "^ 

"It cannot at any rate do any harm in this case. 
I wish with all my heart that he was fond of you and 
you of him." 

"That is all nonsense. Indeed it is." 

"I am not saying it without an otject I don't see 

why you and I should not understand one another. If 

I tell you a secret will you keep it?" 

"Do not teU me any secret that I must keep fiom 
Lady Scroope." 

"But that is just what you must da" 

"But then suppose I don't do it," said Miss Mel- 
lerby. 

: But Fred was determined to teQ his secret «The 
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tmth it that both my unde «id my aunt want me to 

M in love with yon." 

-How very kind of them," laid ahe with a litOe 

faced landk 

"I doot fa a moment think that, had I tried it 
on ever 10, I conkl have woceeded. I am not at all 
the tort of man to be conceited in that way. Wiihing 
to do the bert they could fa me, they picked you <mt. 
It ianH that I don't think at weU pf you aa they do, 

-Rc«ny, Mr. Nerfflc, ttui ii the oddcrt coavctM- 

turn.'' 

•Quite true It ii odd But the Ikct U you arc 

hoc, ind there ii nobody die I can talk to. And I 

want you to know the exact truth. Tm engaged to— 

•omebody elie." 

•I ought to break my heart;— ou|^tn"t I? 

•I don't in the leait mind your laui^iing at me. I 

tbould have minded it very mudi if I had aiked you 

to marry me, and you had refused me.** 

•You haven't given me the chance, you aee." 
•I didn't mean. What wai the good?" 
-Certainly not, Mr. NevUle, if yon are engaged 

to lome one die. I ihouldnt like to be Number 

Two.* 

-rm in a peA of trouWeij-that'i the truth. I 

would change placei with my brother to-morrow if I 
1 J T ^.^la,. «»mt ilAn«i Ulieve that but I WOttkL 



I win not vex my unde if I can hdp it, but I certainly 
ihall not throw over the girl who loves me. If it wain't 
for the title, Fd give up Scroope to my brother to- 
morrow, and go and live in lome place where I could 
get lots of shootings and where I should never have to 
put on a white choker." 

« You'U think better of all that" 

•Weill — ^Tve Just told you eveiything because I 
like to be on the square. I wish you knew Kate 
OUara. Fm sure you would not wonder that a feUow 
shoukl love her. I had rather you didnH tell my aunt 
what I have told you; but if you choose to do so, I 
can't hdp it" 
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Nivnu had been forced to get his leare of Ab« 
•enoe renewed on the icore of hii unde't health, and 
had promised to pndong his absence till the end of 
April When doing so he had decUred his intention 
of returning to Ennis m the beginning of May; but 
no agreement to that had as jret been expressed bjr 
his unde or aunt Towards the end of the month 
his brother came to Scroope, and up to that time not 
a word further had been said to hun respecting Kate 
(VHara. 

He had received an answer from Kate to his letter, 
prepared in a fashion voiy different from that of hts 
own. He had seated himsdf at a table and in com- 
pliance with the pledge given bjr him, had scrawled 
off his episde as fast as he could write it She had 
taken a whole morning to think of hers, and had re- 
oopied it after composing it, and had then read it with 
the utmost care, confessing to herself almost with tears, 
that it was altogether unworthy of him to whom it was 
to be sent It was the first love letter she had ever 
written, — ^probably the first letter she had ever written 
to a man, except those short notes whidi she would 
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oocasiooaUy scraid to Father Mar^ in compliance 
her mother's diiections. The letter to Fred wa 
foUows;- 
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''My diarist Frid^ 

"I received your dear letter three or four days ago^ 
and it made me so happy. We were sony that you 
should have sudi an uncomforuble Journey; but all 
that would be over and soon forgotten when you found 
yourself in your comfortable home and among your 
own friends. I am very glad to hear that your unde 
is better. The thought of finding him so iU must 
have made your Journey veiy sad. As he is so mudi 
better, I suppose you will come back soon to your 
poor little Kate. 

''There is no news at all to send you from lis- 
cannor. Father Marty was up here yesterday and says 
that your boat is aU safe at Lahlnch. He says that 
Barney Mdrony is an idle fellow, but as he has nothing 
to do he can't hdp being idle. You should come 
back and not let him be idle any more. I think the 
iea gulls know that you are away, because they are 
wheding and screaming about louder and bolder than 
ever. 

''Mother sends her best k>ve. She is veiy wdL 
We have had nothing to eat since you went because 
it hu been Lent So^ if you had been herc^ you would 
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not have been able to get a bit of lundieoih I daie 
ttf yoa have been a great deal better off at Saoope. 
Father liar^ sayi that yon Frotestanti will have to 
keep your Lent hereafterr-eigh^ dayi at a time in- 
•lead of fbr^; and that we Catholici will be allowed 
to eat jnst what we like, ndiile yoa IVotettanU will 
have to hxdc on at us. If so^ I think ni manage to 
give yoa a little bit 

«Do oome back to your own Kate as soon as you 
can. I need not teU you that I k>ve you better than 
an die world because you know it already. I am not 
a bit Jealous of the proper young lady, and I hope 
tiut she will fall in love widi your brother. Then 
some day we shall be sisters;— shan't we? I should 
like to have a proper young lady far my sister so 
mudi. Only, perhaps she would despise me. Do 
come bade soon. Eveiything is so dull while you are 
nwayl You would come bade to your own Kate if you 
knew bow great a Joy it is to her when she sees you 
coming along the difll 

^Dearest, dearest knre, I am always your own, own 

Neville thought of shewing Kate's letter to ICu 
MeUeiby, but when he read it a second time he made 
up his mind that he would keep it to himsdC The 
letter was all veiy well, and, as regarded the ex«> 
piessioDS towards Umsdf t Just iduH il should be. 
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But he fdt that it was not such a letter as BGss Mel- 
lerby would have written hersd^ and he was a little 
ashamed of all that was said about the priest Neither 
was he proud of the pret^, finished, Ftendi hand- 
writings over eveiy letter of whidi his tove had taken so 
much pains. In truth, Kate OHara was better educated 
than himself, and perhaps knew as mudi as Sophie 
Mdlerby. She could have written her letter quite as 
well in Frendi as in English, and she did undentand 
something of the farmation of her sentences. Fked 
Neville had been at an excdient school, but it wMcf be 
doubted whether he could have expbuned his own 
written language. Nevertheless he was a little ashamed 

of his Kate, and thought that Miss Mdlerby mi^ per* 
ceive her ignorance if he shewed her letter. 

He had sent far his brother in order that he might 
ezpbun his sdieme and get his brother's advice;— but 
he found it veiy difficult to explain his sdieme to Jade 
Neville. Jade, indeed, fimn the veiy first would not 
aUow that the sdieme was in any way practicable. ^I 
don't quite understand, Fied, iriiat you mean. You 
don't intend to deceive her by a false marriage?" 

''Most assuredly not I do not intend to deceive 
herat aU." 

^You must make her your wife, or not make her 
your wife." 

"Undoubtedly she will be my wife. I am quite 
detennined about that She has my wevdm-and over 
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'If yon many her, her eldest ion muit of course 
be the heir to the tiUe.** 

«I am not at all so sure of that All manner of 
queer things may be arranged by marriages with 

Roman Ca^olics.'* 

• Put that out of your head," said Jack Neville. • In 
the first place you would certainly find yourself in a 
mes% and in the next place, the attempt itself would 
be dishonest I dare say men have crept out of mar- 
riages because they have been illegal; but a man who 
arranges a marriage with the intention of creeping out 
of it is a scoundreL" 

«Yott needn't bully about it, Jack. You know veiy 
wdi thai I don't mean to creep out of anything."* 

^Fm sure you don't But as you ask me I must 
tdl you lAat I think. You are in a sort of dilemma 
between this giil and Unde Sooope." 

^Fm not in any dilemma at alL" 

•You seem to think you have made some promise 
to him which will be broken if you marry her;— and 
I suppose you certainly have made her a promise/' 

'•Whidi I certainly mean to keep," said Fked. 

«AU right Then you must break your promise to 

Unde Sooope." 

«& was a sort of half and half promise. I oould 
Ml bear to see him maUng himsdf unhiqppjr about if 



* Just sa I suppose Miss OHEIara can wait" 

¥rtd Neville scratched his head. "Oh yes;— she 
can wait There's nothing to bind me to a day or a 
month. But my unde may live Cor the next ten years 
now." 

"My advice to you is to let hBu (yKara unde^ 
stand dearly that you will make no other engagement, 
but that you cannot many her as long as your unde 
lives. Of course I say this on the supposition thai 
the afiair cannot be broken ofil" 

^•Certainly not," said Fred with a decision that was 
magnanimous. 

''I cannot think the engagement a fortunate one 
for you in your position. Like should marry like. 
Fm quite sure of that You would wish your wife to 
be easily intimate with the sort of people among 
whom she would naturally be thrown as Lady Scroope, 
—among the wives and daughters of other Barls tmd 
sudilike." 

"No; I shouldn't" 

''I don't see how she would be comfortable in any 
other way." 

^I should never live among other Earis, as you call 
them. I hate that kind of thing. I hate London. I 
should never live here." 

"What would you do?" 

"I should have a yacht, and live diiefly b that I 
should go about a, good deal, and get into all manner 
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of queer places. I don^ say bat what I might spend 
A winter now and then in I^eicestersbire or North* 
amptonshire^ for I am fimd of hunting. But I should 
have no r^[ular home. According to my scheme you 
should have this place, — and sufficient of the income 
to maintain it of course.'^ 

^That wouldn't do^ Firedt'* said Jack, shaking his 
headr-^tbough I know how generous you are.'' 

«Why wouldn't it do?" 

*Yoa are the heirp and you must take the duties 
with the privileges. You can have your yadit if you 
like a yadit^ — ^but youll soon get tired of that kind of 
life. I take it that a yadit is a bad place .far a 
nursery, and inconvenient lor one's dd boots. When 
a man has a home fixed far him by drcumstancesi — 
as you will have^ — ^be gravitates towards it, let his own 
sqiposed predilections be what they may. Circum- 
stances are stronger than predilectioos.'' 

''YouVe a phikMK)pher.'' 

^I was always more sober than you, Fred.*' 
*I wish you had been the dder,— on the condition 
of the younger brother having a tidy slice out of the 
p ro p e rty to make himself comfortabfe." 

*But I am not the elder, and you must take the 
poittim with all the encumbrances. I see nothing for 
it but to ask Miss OllAra (0 wait If my uncle lives 
kmg the probabOi^ is that one or the other of you 



wai diange your minds» and that the afiair wQl never 
come ofiL" 

When the younger and wiser brother gave this 
advice he did not think it all likely that lifiss CVHara 
would diange her mind. Penniless young bdies don't 
often change their minds when they are engaged to 
the heirs of Earis. It was not at aU probable that 
Ac should repent the bargain that she had made. 
But Jade Neville did think it very probable that his 
brother mig^t do so;— and, indeedt felt sure that he 
would do so if years were allowed to intervene. His 
residence in County Clare would not be perpetual, 
and with htm in his circumstances it might well be 
that the young hdy, being out of sight, should be out 
of mind. Jack couU not exactly declare his opinion 
on this head His brother at present was full of his 
promise, full of bis love, full of his honour. Nor would 
Jack have absolutdy counselled him to break his word 
to the young lady. But he thought it probable that in 
the event of dday poor Miss OWara might go to the 
wall;— and he also thought that far the general 
interesu of the Sooope famfly it would be better that 
ihe should do sa 

"And what are you going to do youradf?** asked 
Fred. 

••In rcipoct of what?'* 

*In respect of Miss Mdlerby?" 
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''In respect of hBu Mellerbj I am not going to do 
anjrthing^" said Jack as he walked away. 

In all that the younger brother said to the elder 
as to poor Kate (yHara he was no doubt wise and 
prudent; but in what he said about himself he did 
not tell the truth. But then the question asked was 
one which a man is hardly bound to answer, even to 
a brother. Jack Neville was much less likely to talk 
about his love affairs than Fred, but not on that ac- 
count less likely to think about them. Sophie Mel- 
lerby had refused him once, but young ladies have 
been known to marry gentlemen after refusing them 
more than once. He at any rate was determined to 
perseveroi having in himself and in his affairs that 
silent faith of which the possessor is so often unoon- 
sdottSi but irfiich so generally leads to success. He 
found Miss Mellerby to be very courteous to him if 
not gracious; and he had the advanuge of not being 
afraid of her. It did not strike him that because she 
was the granddaughter of a duke, and because he was 
a younger son, that therefore he ought not to dare to 
look at her. He understood very well that she was 
biou|^ there that Fred might marry her;-^but Fred 
was intent on marrying some one else, and Sq>hie 
Mellerby was not a girl to throw her heart away upon 
a man who did not want it He had come to Scroope 
for only three dajrs, but, in spite of some watchfulness 
on the part of the Countess, he found his opportunity 



for speaking before he left the house. «Miss Mel- 
lerby," he said, "I don't know whether I ought to *h^»n^ 
Fortune or to upbraid her for having again btou^ me 
face to fiice with you.** 

**! hope the evil is not so oppressive as to make 
you veiy loud in your upbraidings.** 

''They shall not at any rate be heaid. I don't 
know whether there was any spice of malice about 
my brother when he asked me to come heie, and 
told me in the same letter that you were at Scroope.'' 

''He must have meant it for malice, I should 
think," said the young lady, endeavouring, but not 
quite successfully, to imitate the manner of the man 
who loved her. 

''Of course I came." 

"Not on my behalf I hope, Mr. Neville." 
"Altogether on your behalf. Fred's need to see 
me was not vay great, and, as my undo had not asked 
me, and as my aunt, I foncy, does not altogether ap- 
prove of me, I certainly should not have come,— were 
it not that I might fmd it difiicult to get any other 
<n><^i^tunity of seeing you." 

"That is hardly fair to Lady Scroope, lit. Neville.'' 

Quite fair, I think. I did not come dandes- 

tindy. I am not ashamed of what I am di^— or of 

what I am going to da I may be ashamed of this,— 

that I should fed my dianoe of success to be so «»^ii . 
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When I wu here before I asked you «>-Hdloir me to 
lore yoa. I wm tik jrou again/* 

"AUow yotti'' ihe said 

"Yes;— aDow me. I should be too bold were I to 
ask yon to return my kve at once. I only ask yon to 
know that because I was repulsed once, I have not 
given up the pursuit'' 

«lifr. Neville, I am sure that my (ather and mother 
would not permit it^ 

''May I ask your lather, Ifiss MeQetby?" 

"Certainly not,— with nqr permission.* 

"Neverthdeu you will not foiget that I am suitor 
for your love?* 

*■! win make no promise of anything^ Mr. Neville.* 
Then, fearing that she had encouraged him, she q>dke 
agttn. «I think you ought to take my answer as 
final* 

«&Gss MeUerby, I shall take no answer as final 
that is not fevourable. Should I indeed hear that 
you were to be married to another man, that would be 
final; but that I shall not hear firom your own Iqps. 
You win say good-bye to me,* and he offned her his 

hand. 

She gave him her hand;— and he raised il to his 
lips and kissed it, as men were wont to do in the 
olden dqrs. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Fred Nbvillb felt that he had not received from 
his brother the assistance or sympathy which he had 
required He had intended to make a very generous 
^^'^f—nct indeed quite understanding how hb offer 
could be carried out, but still of a nature that should, 
he thought, have bound his brother to his service. But 
Jack had simply answered him by sermons;— by ser- 
mons and an assurance of the impracticability of his 
scheme. Nevertheless he was by no means sure that 
his scheme was impracticable. He was at least sure 
of this, — that no human power could fcroe him to 
adopt a mode of life that was distasteful to him. No 
one could make him many Sophie MeUerby, or any 
other Sophie^ and maintain a grand and gloomy house 
in Dorsetshire, spending his income, not in a manner 
congenial to him, but in keepmg a large retinue of 
servanU and taking what he caUed the ''heavy line* 
of an English nobleman. The property must be his 
own,— or at any rate the life use of it He swore to 
himself over and over again that nothing should induce 
kirn to impoverish the femily or to leave the generel 
Affiurs of the house of Scroope worse than he feund 
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tiiem. Much lew than half of that which he imda> 
stood to be the income coming fixmi the eitotet would 
soffice far him. But let hit ttndc or aunt^— or his 
stnitrlaced methodical brother, say what they would 
to Wm, nothing ibould induce him to make himself a 
slave to an earidom. 

But yet his mind was much confused and his con- 
tentment by no meani complete. He knew that there 
must be a disagreeable acene between himself and his 
undo befoie he returned to Ireland, and he knew also 
that hit uncle could, if he were lo minded, itop his 
present very liberal allowance altogether. There had 
been a bargain, no doubt, that he should remain with 
his regiment for a year, and of that year six monOis 
weie still unexpired. HU unde could not quarrel with 
him far going back to Ireland; but what answer should 
he make when his unde asked him whether he were 
engaged to marry Miss OUara,— as of course he would 

ask; and what reply should he make when hU unde 
would demand of him whether he thought such a mar- 
riage fit for a man in his position. He knew that it 
wu not fit He beUeved in the title, in the sanctity 
of the name, in the mysterious grandeur of the &mily. 
He did not think that an Earl of Sooope ought to 
marry a girl of whom nothing whatever was known. 
The pride of the position studc to him;— but it irked 
Um to fed that the sacrifices necessary to support that 
pride should fall on his own shoulders. 



One thing was impossible to him. He would not 
desert his Kate. But he wished to have his Kate, as 
a thing apart If he could have given six months of 
each year to his Kate, living that yacht-life of which 
he had spoken, visiting those strange sunny places 
which his imagination had pictured to him, unshackled 
by conventionalities, beycmd the sound of church bells, "^ 
unimpeded by any considerations of family,— and then 
have migrated for the other six months to his earldom 
and his estates, to his hunting and perhaps to Parlia- 
ment, leaving his Kate behind him, that would have 
been perfect And why not? In the days which 
must come so soon, he would be his own master. 
Who could impede his motions or gainsay his will? 
Then he remembered his Kate's mother and the glances 
which would come firom the mother's eyes. There 
might be diiBculty even though Scroope were all his 
own. 

He was not a villain; — simply a self-indulgent 
spoiled young man who had realized to himsdf no / 
idea of duty in life. He never once told himself that 
Kate should be his mistress. In all the pictures which 
he drew for himself of a future life everything was to 
be done for her happiness and for her gratification. 
His yadit should be made a floating bower for her de- 
light During those six months of the year which, and \ 
which only, the provoking drcumstances of his posi- 
tion would enable htm to devote to joy and kyve, her 
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wiU ihould be hii Uw. He did not think himklf to 
be fickle He would never want another Kate. He 
would leave her with lonow. He would return to her 
with ecita^. Evciybody around him thould treat her 
with the respect due to an cmpreti. But it would be 
veiy expedient that ihe ihould be called Mr^ Neville 
instead of Lady Scroope. Could things not be so ar- 
ranged for him;— so arranged that he might make a 
promise to his unde, and yet be true to Ms Kate with- 
out breaking his promise? That was hU scheme. Jack 
laid that hU scheme was impracUcable. But the diffi- 
culUes in hU way were not, he thought, so much those 
which Jack had iW)pounded as the angry eyes of Kate 

(XHara's mother. 

At last the day was fixed for his departure. The 
Earl was already so much better as to be able to leave 
hu bedroom. Twice or thrice a day Fred saw his 
unde^ and there was much said about the aflairs of 
the estate. The heir had taken some trouble, had 
visited some of the tenanU, and had striven to seem 
interested in the afiairs of the property. The Earl 
could talk for ever about the estate, every field, every 
fence, ahnost every tree on which was fcmiUar to him. 
That his tenanU should be easy in their circumstances, 
a protestant, churdi-going, rent-paying, people, son fol- 
kming father, and daughters marrying as their mothers 
had married, unr^^^r'^gr never sinking an inch in the 
sodal scaler or riiing,^-«his was the wish nearest to hb 
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heart Fred was well disposed to talk about the 
tenants as long as Kate (VHara was not mentioned. 
When the Earl would mournfully speak of his own 
coming death, as an event which could not now bc.fiir 
distant, Fred with fullest sincerity would promise that 
his wishes should be observed. No rents should be 
raised. The axe should be but sparingly used. It 
seemed to him strange that a man going into eternity 
should care about this tree or that; — ^but as far as he 
was concerned the trees should stand while Nature 
supported them. No servant should be dismissed. 
The carriage horses should be alkmed to die on the 
place. The old diarities should be maintained. The 
parson of the parish should always be a wdcome 
guest at the Manor. No promise was difficult for him 
to make so kmg as that one question were lefk un« 
toudied. 

But when he spoke of the day of his departure as 
fixed, — as being ''the day afVer to-morrow,'*— then he 
knew that the question must be touched. ^I am 
Sony, — ^very sorry, that you must go^** said the EarL 

''You see a man canH leave the service at a 
moroentfs notice.** 

**! think that we could have got over that, Fred.** 

^'Pdrfaaps as regards the service we might, but the 
regiment would think ill of me. You see, so many 
things depend on a man's staying or going. The 
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yoanggten mayn't have their monejr tuAj. I said i 
ihoiild remain till October.'' 

•I don't at aU wiA to act the ^nrant to yon." 

**! know that, unde." 

Then there was a pauie. "I haven't spoken to 
yon yet, Fred, on a matter whidi has caused me a 
great deal of uneasiness. When you first came I was 
not strong enough to allude to it, and I left it to your 
aunt" Neville knew well what was coming now, and 
was aware that he was moved in a manner that hardly 
became his manhood. "Your aunt tdls me that you 
have got into some trouble with a young lady in the 
west of IreUnd." 

"No trouble, unde, I hope." 

"Whoisshe?" 

Then there was another pause, but he gave a direct 
answer to the question. «She is a Miss dbra." 
«A Roman Catholic?" 

-Yes." 

^'A girl of whose Cunily you know nothing?" 
«I know that she lives with her mother." 
"In absolute obscurity,— and poverty?" 
"They are not rich," said Fred. 
«Do not suppose that I regard poverty u a fault. 
It is not necessary that you should many a giil with 

any fortune." 

«I suppose not, Unde Scroope." 

«But I understand that this young lady is quite 



beneath yoursdf in Ufi 
a little cottage^ without 

"There b a servant" 

"You know what I mean, Fred. She does not 
u ladies live. She is uneducated." 

"You are wrong there, my lord. She has been at 
an excellent sdiool m France." 

"IhFrancel Who was her father, and what?" 

"I do not know what her father was;~a Captain 
0«ara, I believe." 

"And you would many such a girl as that^-a 
Roman Catholic; picked up on the Irish coast,— one 
of whom nobody knows even her parenuge or perhaps 
her real name? It would kill me^ Fred." 
"I have not said that I mean to many her." 
"But what do you mean? Would you ruin her;— 
seduce her by false promises and then leave her? Do 

you ten me that in cold blood you look forward to 
such a deed as that?" 

"Certainly not" 

"I hope not, my boy; I hope not that Do not 
ten me that a heartleu scoundrel is to take my name 
when I am gone." 

"I am not a heartless scoundrel," said Vttd Nevine^ 
Jmnping up firom his seat 

•Then what is it that you mean? You have 
thought, have you not, of the duties of the high posi- 
tion to vMdk you are caUed? You do not suppose 
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that wealth ii to be given to ywLf and a great name, 
and all the appanages and power of nobOity, in order 
that you may eat more, and drink more, and lie softer 
than others. It is because some think so, and act 
upon such base thoughU, that the only hereditary 
peerage left in the worid is in danger of encountering 
the ill will of the people. Are you willing to be known 
only as one of those who have disgraced their order?" 

**! do not mean to disgrace it** 

''But you will disgrace it if you many such a girl 
as that If she were fit to be your wife^ would not the 
family of Lord Kilfenora have known her?** 

^I don't think mudi of their not knowing her, undo." 

''Who does know her? Who can say that she is 
even what she pretends to be? Did you not promise 
me that you would make no such marriage?'' 

He was not strong to defend his Kate. Such de- 
fence would have been in opposition to his own ideas, 
in antagonism with the scheme which he had made 
for himselC He understood, ahnost as well as did 
his undo, that Kate OUara ought not to be made 
Countess of Scroope. He too thought that were she to 
be presented to the world as the Countess of Scroope, 
she would disgrace the title. And yet he would not 
be a viDaml And yet he would not give her upl 
He could only iall back upon his sdieme. "Miu 
Onara is as good as gold,** he said; ""but I ac- 
knowledge that she is not fit to be mistreu of this house.'' 



"Fred," said the Earl, almost in a passion of afieo- 
tionate solidtude, "do not go back to Ireland We 
will arrange about the regiment No harm shall be 
done to any one. My health will be your excuse, and 
the lawyers shall arrange it all" 

"I must go Uck," said NeviUe. Then the Earl 
fell back in his chair and covered his fiice with his 
hands. "I must go back; but I will give you my honour 
as a gentleman to do nothing that shall distress you." 

"You will not many her?" 

"Na" 

"And, oh, Rred, as you value your own soul, do 
not injure a poor girl so desolate as that Tell her 
and tell her mother the honest truth. If there be 
tears, will not that be better than sorrow, and dis- 
grace^ and ruin?" Among evils there must always be 
a choice; and the Earl thought that a broken promise 
was the lightest of those evils to a choice among which 
his nephew had subjected himsel£ 

And so the interview was over, and there had 
been no quarreL Fred Neville had given the Earl a 
promise that he would not marry Kate OUara, 
whom he had sworn a thousand times that she 

sliottld be his wife. Such a promisoi howeveri— so ho 
told himself— is never intended to prevail beyond the 
lifetime of the person to whom it is made. He had 
bound himself not to many Kate OBani whfle his "" 
undo Kved, and that was aH 
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Or night it not be better to take liis iindeft ad- 
vice altcgether and tell the truthi— not to KatOi for 
that he could not do^— bat to Mn. OUara or to 
Father MarQr? As he thought of this he acknow^ 
lodged to himself that the task of telling sudi a truth 
to Mrs. Onara would be almost beyond his strength. 
Could he not throw himself upon the priest's charity, 
and leave it all to him? Then he thought of his own 
Kate, and some feeling akin to genuine k>ve told him 
that he could not part with the ^1 in such fashion as 
that He would break his heart were he to h>se his 
Kate. When he looked at it in that light it seemed 
to him that Kate was more to him than all the family 
of the Sdoopes with all their glory. Dear, sweet, soft, 
innocent, beautiful Kate! His Kate who, as he knew 
weD, worshipped the very ground on which he trodi 
It was not possible that he should separate himself 
from Kate OUara. 

On hb return to Ireland he turned that scheme of 
his over and over again in his head. Surely some- 
thing might be done if the priest would stand his 
friend! What, if he were to tell the whole truth to 
the priest, and ask Cor such assistance as a priest 
migl^ give him? But the one assurance to which he 
came during his journey was this; — ^that when a man 
goes in Cor adventures, he requires a good deal of 
skill and some courage too to cany him through 



CHAPTER XIII. 

FlWB MM l9 WOfM* 

As he was returning to Ennis Neville was so hx 
removed from immediate distress as to be aide to look 
fi>rward without fear to his meeting with the two ladies 
at ArdkilL He could as yet take his Kate in his arms 
without any hard load upon his heart, such as would 
be there if he knew that it was incumbent upon him 
at once to expbun his diflSculties. His undo was still 
living, but was old and still ilL He would naturally 
make the most of the old man's age and infirmities. 
There was every reason why they should wait, and no 
reason why such waiting should bring repit>aches upon 
his head On the night of his arrival at his quarters 
he deqMitdied a note to his Kate. ''Deaiest k»ve. 
Here I am again in the land of freedom and potatoes. 
I need not trouble you with writing about home news, 
as I shall see you the day after to-morrow. All to- 
morrow and Wednesday morning I must stick dose to 
my guns here. After one on Wednesday I shall be 
free. I win drive over to Lahindi, and come loond in 
the boat I must come back here the same night, but 
I suppose it win be the next moming befae I get to 
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bed. I iha'nt mind that if I get tomethiiig for nijr 
paint. My love to your mother. Your own, F. N." 

In aooordanoe with this pkm he did drive over to 
Lahinch. He might have saved time by directing 
that his boat should oome across the bay to meet him 
at Liscannor, but he felt that he would prefer not to 
meet Father Marty at present It might be that before 
long he would be driven to tell the priest a good deal, 
and to ask far the priest's assistance; but at present 
he was not anxious to see Father Marty. Barney 
Mofony was waiting for him at the stable where he 
put up his horse, and went down with him to the 
beach. The ladies, according to Barney, were quite 
well and more winsome than ever. But,— and this in- 
fonnation was not given without much delay and great 
beating about the bush, — there was a rumour about 
Liscannor that Captain OUara had "turned up.** Rred 
was so startled at this that he could not refrain from 
showing his anxiety by the questions which he asked. 
Barney did not seem to think that the Captain had 
been at Ardkill or anywhere in the neighbourhood. At 
any rate he, Barney, had not seen him. He had just 
heard the rumour. ''Shuxe, Captain, I wouldn't be 
tdling yer honour a lie; and they do be saying that 
the Captain one time was as fine a man as a woman 
ever sot eyes on; — and why not, seeing what kind the 
young lady is, Crod bless herf If it were true that 
Kale's fiuher had ^'turned up,** such an advent might 



very natunOy alter Neville's plans. It wouU so change 

the position of things, as to reUeve him in some degree 
from the force of his past promises. 

Nevertheless when he saw Kate coming ak>ng the 
cliA to meet him, the one thing mose certain to him 
than aU other things was that he would never abandon 
her. She had been watching for him ahnost from the 
hour at which he had said that he would leave Ennis, 
and, creeping up among the rocks, had seen his boat 
u it came round the point from Liscannor. She had 
first thought that she would dimb down the path to 
meet him; but the tide was high and there was now 
no strip of strand bekm the difis; and Barney Morony 
would have been there to see; and she resolved that 
it wottki be nicer to wait for him on the summit ••Oh 

Fred, you have come bads,** she said, throwing hendf 
on his breast 

•Yes; I am bode. Did you thmk I was going to 
desert you?" 

•No; na I know you woukl not desert me. Oh. 
my darlinfff 

"Dear Kate;— dearest Kate." 
* You have thought of me sometimes?" 
"I have thought of you always,— every hour." And 
so he swore to her that she was as much to him as 
he could possibly be to her. She hung on his arm as 
she went down to the cottage, and bdieved hersdf to 
be the happiest and most fortunate giri in Ireland, 
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As yet no toudi of the sorrows of love hid Men 
upon her* 

He ooidd not aU at once isk her is to that nunoar 
whidi Moiony had mentioned to him. But he thought 
of it as he walked with his arm round her waist Some 
question must be asked, but it might, peifaaps, be 
better that he should ask it of the mother. Mrs* 
(XHara was at the cottage and seemed almost as glad 
to see him as Kate had been. ''It is veiy pleasant to 
have you back againt** she said. ''Kate has been 
counting fint the hoursi and then the minutes.'' 

''And so have you, mother.** 

''Of course we want to hear all the news,** said 
Mis. Onara. Then Neville, with the giil who was to 
be his wife, sitting dose beside him on the sob, — 
ahnost within his embrace,— told them how things 
were going at Scroope. His unde was veiy weak^ — 
evidently iailing; but still so much better as to Justify 
the heir in coming away. He might perhaps live te 
another twdve months, but the doctors thought it 
hardly possible that he should last longer than that 
Then the nephew went on to say that his unde was 
the best and most generous man in the worlds— and 
the finest gentleman and the truest CSuistian. He 
told also of the tenants who were not to be h a r a s se d, 
and the servants who were not to be dismissed, and 
the horses that were to be alkmed to die in their beds, 
and the trees that were not to be cut down« 



," said Kate. "I wish I could 



''I wish I knew 
have seen him once.'' 

"That can never be," said Red, sadly. 
"No;— of course not" 

Then Mrs. (XHara asked a questioo. "Has he 
ever heard of us?" 

"Yes;— he has heard of you." 
"From you?" 

"No;— not fint from me. There are many reasons 
why I would not have mentioned your names could I 
have helped it He has wished me to many another 
girl,— and espedaUy a IVotestant giri That was im. 
possible." 

"That must be impossible now, Fred," said Kate; 
kicking up into his face. 

"Quite so, dearest; but why should I have vexed 
I, seeing that he is so good to me, and that he 
must be gone so soon?" 

"Who had told him of us?" asked Mrs. OHara. 
"That woman down there at Castle Quia" 
"Lady Mary?" 

"Foul-tongued old maid that she is," exdaimed 
Fred. "She writes to my aunt by every post, I be- 
lieve." 

"What evil can she say of us?" 

"She does say eviL Never mind what Such a 
woman always says evtt of those of her sex who ara 
good-looking." 
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^Tbm. mottoi-thatft far yoo." iwa k«c ««»•*• 

bg. -I dmt CMC what the tayi.* 

«If ihe tdli your aunt that wc live in A tmaU cot- 

tafle, without icrvanu, without locicty. with just the 
bi« neccuaries of Ufe, the teUs the truth of ui. 

-Thaf • juft what ihe docs say;— and she goes on 
harping about religion. Never mind »«• /~J^ 
understand that my undo should be old-fashioned. 
He ii vciy old, and we must wait" 

-Waiting U so weary,** said Mrs. (yHara. 

-It ii not weary for me at all,** said Kate. ^^ 

Uen ho left them, without having said a word 
about the Captain. He found the Captain to be a 
suUect very uncomfortable to mention, and thought as 
he was sitting there that it might perhaps be better to 
make his first enquiries of this priest No one said a 
word to him about the Captain beyond what he had 
heard fiom hi. boatman. For, as it happened , he did 

not see the priest till May was neariy past, and during 
an that time things were going fiom bad to worse. As 

regarded any services which he rendered to the army 
aTthis period of Us career, the excuses which he had 
made to hU unde were certainly not vaUd. Some pre- 
tence at positively necessary routine duties it murt be 
Mipposed that he made; but he spent more of his twie 
eii«« the sea, or among the di» with K^^ 

the load going badcwards and forward!, than he dul 
M his qiurtew. It was known that he was to leave 



the regiment and become a great man at home in 
October, and his brother officers were kind to him. 
And it WM known also, of course, that there was a 
young lady down on the sea coast beyond Ennistimon, 
and doubtless there were Jokes on the subject But 
there was no one with him at Ennis having such 
weifl^ of fean or authori^ as might have served to 
help to rescue him. During this time Lady Maiy Quin 
stOl made her reports, and his aunt's letters were fiiU 
of cautions and entreaties. ''I am told," said the "^ 
Countess, in one of her now detested epistles, ''that 
the young woman has a reprobate father who has 
escaped from the galleys. Oh, Fred, do not break our 
hearts." He had almost forgotten the Captain when 
he received this further rumour whidi had circulated 
to him round by Castle Quin and Scroope Manor. 

It was an going fiom bad to worse. He was al« 
lowed by the mother to be at the cottage as much as ^ 
he pleased, and the giri was aDowed to wander with 
him when she would among the difis. It was so, al- 
though Father Marty himself had more than once 
cautioned Mrs. O'Hara that she was imprudent *What ^ 
can I do?" she said. -Have not you yourself taught 
me to believe that he is true?" 

"Just spake a word to Miss Kate herseUl" 

"What can I say to her now? She rq;ards him as 
her husband before God." 

"But he is not her husband in any way that would 
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pcerent hift taking another wife an' be plases. Ano, 
bdieve nie^ Mifthrest OUara, them sort of young men 
like a giri a dale better when there's a litUe 'Stand 

off' about her.'' 

''It if too late to bid her to be indifferent to him 

now, Father Klaity.'' 

«! am not saying that Miss Kate is to lose her 
lover. I hope Fil have the binding of 'em together 
n^self, and 111 go bail 111 do it last enough. In the 
meanwhile let her keep herself to herself a litde 



The advice was irery goo4f but Mrs. OWara knew 
not how to make use of it/ She could teU the young 
man that she would have his heart's blood if be de- 
ceived themt and she could k>ok at him as though she 
meant to be as good as her wordy She had courage 
enough fee any great emergenq^ But now that the 
lover had been made free of the cottage she knew not 
how to debar him. She could not break her Kate's 
heart by expressing doubu to her. And were he to 
be told to stay away, would he not be lost to them for 
ever? Of course be could desert them if he would, 
and then they must die. 

It was going from bad to worse certainly; and not 
the lew so because he was more than ever infatuated 
about the girL When he had calculated whether it 
might be possible to desert her he had been at 
Scroope. He was in Coun^ Qare now, and he did 



not hesitate to tell himself that it was impossible. 
Whatever might happen, and to whomever he might be 
false^-^e would be true to her. He would at any 
rate be so true to her that he would not leave her. If 
he never made her his legal wife, his wife legal at all 
poinU, he would always treat her as wife. When his 
unde the Eari should die, when the time came in 
which he would be absolutely free as to his own mo- 
tions, he would discover the way in which this mig^t 
best be done. If it were true that his Kate's father 
was a convict escaped from the galleys, that surely 
would be an additional reason why she should not be 
made C6untess of Sooope. Even Mrs. CyOan herself 
must understand that With Kate, with his own Kate^ 
he thought that there would be no difficult. 

From bad to worsel Alas, alas; there came a day 
in which the pricdessness of the girl he loved sank to v^ 
nothing, vanished away, and was as a thing utterly 
k>8t, even in his eyes. The poor unfortunate one^— 
to whom beau^ had been given, and grace, and 
softnessy—and beyond all these and finer than theses 
innocence as unsullied as the whiteness of the plum- 
Age on the breast of a dove; but to whom, alas, 

had not been given a protector strong enough to pro- 
tect her softness, or guardian wise enough to guard 
her innocencel To her he was godlike, noble, ex- 
cellent, all but holy. He was the man whom For- 
tune, more than kind, had sent to her to be the Joy of 
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her existence, the fountain of her life, the itiong staff 
for her weakness. Not to believe in him would be the 
foulest treasonl To lose him would be to diet To 
deny him would be to deny her GodI She gave him 
all;— -and her pricdessness in his eyes was gone for 
ever* 

He was sitting with her one day towards the end 
of May on the edge of the diff, looldng down upon 
the ocean and listening to the waves, when it occurred 
to him that he might as well ask her about her father. 
It was absurd he thought to stand upon any ceremony 
with her. He was veiy good to her, and intended to 
be ahrays good to her, but it was essentially necessaiy 
to him to know the truth. He was not aware, pe^ 
fiaps, that he was becoming rougher with her than 
had been his wont She certainly was not aware of it, 
though there was a toudi of awe sometimes about her 
as she answered him. She was aware that she now 
shewed to him an absolute obedience in all things 
which had not been customary with her; but then it 
was so sweet to obey him; so happy a thing to have 
sudi a masterl If he rebuked her, he did it with his 
arm round her waist, so that she could look into his 
foce and smile as she promised that she wouM be good 
and foUow his behests in all things. He had been 
tdling her now of some fouh in her dress, and she 
had been explaining that sudi faults would come when 
money was so scaioe* Then he had ofiintd her gifts 
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A gift she would of course take. She had ahtady 
taken gifts wfaidi were the treasures of her heart But 
he must not pay things for her till,— tin--w Then she 
again k>oked up into his lace and smiled ""You are 
not angiy with me?** she said. 

^Kate,— I want to ask you a particular question.*' 

''What question?** 

-You must not suppose, let the answer be what it 
may, that it can make any difference between you and 
roe." 

*0h,— I hope not," she rq>lied trembling. 

"It shall make none,** he answered with aU a mas- 
ter's assurance and authority. -Therefore you need 
not be afraid to answer me. Tidings have reached 
me on a matter as to which I ought to be informed.** 

-What matter? Oh Fred, you do so frighten me. 
rn teU you anything I know.** 

-I have been told that— that your father— & aKve." 
He k)oked down upon her and could see that her face 
wureduptoherveiyhair. "Your mother once told 
me that she had never been certain of his death.** 

*!I used to think he was dead.** 

""But now you think he is alive?** 

**I think he is;— but I do not know. I never saw 
my father so as to remember him ; though I do remem- 
ber that we used to be veiy unhappy when we were 
m Spain.** 
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*And what have you beaid lately? Tdl ne the 
troth, yoa know.'' 

«0f course I shall tell yoa the troth, Fred I think 
mother got a letter, but she did not shew it me. She 
said Just a word, but nothing more. Father Ifaitjr will 
eertainly know if she knows.** 

^And you know nothing?** 

"Nothing.** 

«I think I must ask Father Marty.** 

"But win it matter to you?^ Kate asked. 

''At any rate it shall not matter to you,** he said, 
kissing her. And then again she was happy; though 
there had now crept acrou her heart the shadow of 
some sad foreboding, a foretaste of sorrow that was 
not altogether bitter as sorrow is, but whidi taught her 
to ding dosely to him when he was there and would 
fill her eyes with tears when she thought of him in his 
absence 

On thb day he had not found Mrs. Ollara at the 
cottage. She had gone down to Liscannor, Kate told 
him. He had sent his boat bade to the strand near 
that village, round the point and into the bay, as it 
oould not well lie under the rocks at high tide, and 
be now asked Kate to accompany him as he walked 
down. They would probably meet her mother on the 
road Kate, as she tied on her hat, was only too 
happy to be his companion. **! think,** he said, **that 
I shall tiy and see Father Marty as I go bade. If your 
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mother has really heard anything about your father, 
she ought to have told me.** 

**I>on*t be angiy with mother, Fred** 

**I wont be angiy with you, my darling,** said the 
master with masterftd tenderness. 

Although he had intimated his intention of calling 
on the priest that very afternoon, it may be doubted 
whether he was altogether gratified when he met the 
very man with Mrs. (^Hara dose to the old buiying 
ground ""Ah, Mr. Neville,** said the priest, "and how*s 
it all wid you this many a day?** 

*The top of the morning to you thin. Father 
Marty,** said Fred, trying to assume an Irish brogue. 
Nothing could be mora firiendly than the greeting. 
The old priest took off his hat to Kate, and made a 
low bow, as though he should say,— to the futuro 
Counten of Scroope I owe a very especial respect 
Mrs. O'Hara held her future son-in*law*s hand for a 
moment, as though she mij^t preserve him for her 
daughter by some show of afiection on her own part. 
**And now, Misthress 0*Hara,*' said the priest, **as Fve 
got a companion to go back wid me, Fm thinking Fll 
not go up the hill any fiirther.** Then they parted, 
and Kate k)oked as though she wero being robbed of 
her due because her k>ver could not give her one ftre- 
wdl kisa in the pijest*s presence. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
It tlM !• bt yom WMit 

^It's quite a tthnnger you are, these days,'' said 
the priest, as soon as thqr had turned their backs 
upon the ladies. 

^Well; yes. We havent managed to meet since I 
came bacj^;— have we?** 

^Fve been pret^ consUnt at home, toa But you 
like them cliffs up there, better than the village no 

doubt** 

""Metal more attractive, Father Mar^,** said Fied 
laughing^— ^not meaning however any slight upon 
Liscannor or the Cork whisky.** 

"*Tbe Cork whisky is always to the foie, Mr. Ne- 
ville. And bow did you lave matters with your noUe 

.unde?** 

NeviUe at the present moment was anxious rather 
to speak of Kate's ignoble father than of his own 
noble unde. He had declared his intention of making 
inquiry of Father Marty, and he thought that he should 
•do so with something of a hig)i hand. He still had 
that scheme in his head, and he might periiaps be 
better prepared to discuss it with the prieu if he 
could first make this bkoA of the (mara fiunily 



understand how much he, Neville, was personally in- 
jured by this ""turning up** of a disreputable father. 
But, should he aUow the priest at once to run away to 
Scroope and his noble unde, the result of such con- 
versation would simply be renewed promises on his 
part in reference to his future conduct to Kate 
Onara. 

""Lord Scroope wasn't very well when I left him. 
By the bye. Father Marty, Fve been particularly an- 
xious to see you." 

""'Deed thin I was aisy found, Mr. Neville.** 
""What is this I hear about— Captain CHara?" 
""What is it that you have heard, Mr. NeviUe?" 
Fred looked into the priest*s face and found that he, 
at least, did not blush. It may be that all power of 
blushing had departed from Father Marty. 

""In the first place I hear that there is such a 
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""Ony way there was once." 

""You think he*s dead then?" 

""I don't say that It's a matter o(— faith, thin, 
it's a matter of nigh twen^ years since I saw the Cap- 
tain. And when I did see him I didn't like him. I 
can tdl you that, Mr. NeviUe." 

"I suppose not" 

""That lass up there wu not bom wheni saw him. 
He was a handsome man too, and mig^ have been a 
gentleman av^ he would." 
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''Wt A haid thing to tay what is a gentkman, Mr. 
y Neville. I don't know a nmdi harder thing. Them 
folk at Castle Quin now, wouldn't scruple to say that 
Vm no gentleman, just because Vm a Popish priest I 
say that Capuin Ollara was no gentkman because— 
he ill-treated a woman.'' Father Marty as he said this 
stopped a moment on the road, turning round and 
looking Neville full in the (act. Fred bore the look 
fairly well Perhi^ at the moment he did not under- 
stand iu application. It maybe that he still had a 
dear conscience in that matter, and thought that he 
was resolved to treat Kate OUara after a fashion that 
would in no way detract from his own character as a 
gentleman. "As it was,** continued the priest, "he wu 

a low blag-guard." 

"He hadn't any money, I suppose?" 

"'Deed and I don't tUnk he was iver thioubled 
mudi in respect of money. But money doesn't matter, 
Mr. NeviUe." 

"Not in the least,** said Fred 

"Thim ladies up there are as poor as Job, but any- 
body that should say that they weren't ladies would 
just be shewing that he didn't know the diffieience. 
The Captain was well bom, Mr.NeviUe, av" that makes 

ooy odds." 

"Birth does go for something. Father Marty." 
"Thin let the Captain have the advantage. Themr 
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(XHartt of Kildaxe weren't proud of hun Fm thinkings 
but he was a chip of that blodc; and some one be- 
longing to him had seen the errors of the family ways, 
in respect of making him a F^pist 'Deed and I must 
sqr, Mr. Neville^ when they send us any oAets from a 
nothestant family it isnt the best that they give us." 

"I suppose not, Father Mai^." 

"We can make something of a bit of wood that 
won't take ony shape at all, at all akmg wid them. 
But there wasn't much to boast of along of the Cap- 



"But is he alive. Father Mar^;— or is he dead? I 
think Fve a right to be told." 

"I am 1^ to hear you ask it as a right, Mr. Ne- 
ville. You have a right if that young Udy up there is 
to be your wife." Fred made no answer here, though 
the priest paused for a moment, hoping that he would 
do sa But the question could be asked again, and 
Father Mai^ went on to tell all that he knew, and all 
that he had heard of Captain OUara. He was alive. 
lifts. Ollara had received a letter puiporting to be 
from her husband, giving an address in London, and 
asking for money. He, Father Marty, had seen the 
letter; and he thouj^ that there mi^ perhaps be a 
doubt whether it was written by the man ad whom 
they were q>eaking. Mrs. O'Hsim had declared that if 
it were so written the handwriting was mudi altered. 
But then in twdve years the writing of a man iriio 
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dfaak haid win change. It wu twdve yean nnoe die 
had last received a letter bom him. 

"And what do you believe?'' 

"I think he lives, and that he wrote it, Mr. Neville, 
rn tell you God's truth about it aslbelieve it, because 
as I said befae, I think you ate entitled to know the 
tmtfa." 

"And what was done?" 

"I sent off to London,— to a friend I have*'' 

"And what did your friend- say ?** 

"He says there is a man calling himself Captain 
Onara.'* 

"And is that all?** 

"She got a second letter. She got it the very last 
day you was down here. Fat Qeary took it up to her 
when you was out wid Miss Kate.** 

"He wants money, I suppose.'' 

"Just that, Mr. Neville." 

"It makes a differenced—doesn't it?" 

"How does it make a difference?" 

"Well; it does. I wonder you don't see it You 
must see it" From that moment Father Marty said in 
his heart that Kate O'Hara bad tost her husband. Not 
that he admitted for a moment that Captain Ollara's 
return, if be had returned, would Justify the lover in 
deserting the girl; but that he perceived that NeviUe 
bad already aUowed himself to entertain the plea. The 



whole affair had in the priest's estimation been full of 
peril; but then the prise to be won was very greati ^ 
From the first he had liked the young man, and had 
not doubted,— did not now doubt, — ^but that if once 
married he would do justice to his wife. Even though 
Kate should fail and should come out of the contest 
with a scorched heart,— and that he had thought more 
than probable — still the prise was very high and the 
girl he thought was one who could survive such a 
Mow. Latterly, in that respect he had changed his 
opinion. Kate had shewn herself to be capable of so 
deep a passion that he was now sure that she would ^ 
be more than scorched should the fire be one to injure 
and not to cherish her. But the man's promises had 
been so firm, so often reiterated, were so clearly writ- 
ten, that the priest had almost dared to hope that the 
thing was assured. Now, alas, he perceived that the 
embryo English lord was already loddng for a means 
of escape, and already thought that he had found it in 
this unfortunate return of the lather. The whole ex- 
tent of the sorrow even the priest did not know. But 
he was determined to fight the battle to the very last 
The man should make the girl his wife, or he. Father 
Mar^, parish priest of Liscannor, would know the rea- 
son why. He wu a man who was wont to desire to 
know the reason why, as to matters which he had taken 
in hand. But when he heard the words which Neville 
spoke and marked the tone in which they were uttered 
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he fell that the yoong man wu preparing for hiniielf 
a way of escape. 

"I dont lee that it should make any difference,** 

he said shortfy. 

*If the man be disreputable, '^ 

^The daughter is not therefore disreputable. Her 
position is not changed.** 

"I have to think of my friends.** 

*You should have thought of that before you de- 
clared yourself to her, Mr. Neville.** How true this was 
now, the young man knew better than the priest, but 
that, as yet, was his own secret ^You do not mean 
to tell me that because the father is not all that he 
should be, she is therefore to be thrown over. That 
cannot be your idea of honour. Have you not pro- 
mised that you would make her your wife?** The priest 
stopped for an answer, but the young man made him 
none. ''Of course you have promised her.** 

''I suppose she has told you sa** 

''To whom should she tell her stoiy? To whom 
should she go for advice? But it was you who told me 
so^ yourseUl** 

"Never.** 

"Did you not swear to me that you would not in- 
jure her? And why should there have been any talk 
with you and me about her, but that I saw what was 
coming? When a young man like you chooses to spend 
his hours day after day and week after week with such 



a one as she is, with a beautiful young giri, a sweet 
innocent young lady, so sweet as to make even an 
ould priest like me feel that the very atmosphere she 
breathes is perfumed and hallowed, must it not mean 
one of two things;— that he desires to make her his 
wife or else,— or else something so vile that I will not 
name it in connection with Kate O'Hara? Then as her 
mother's friend, and as hers,— as their only friend near 
them, I spoke out plainly to you, and you swore to me 
that you intended no harm to her.** 
"I would not harm her for the worid.** 
"When you said that, you told me as plainly as 
you could spake that she should be your wife. With 
her own mouth she never told me. Her mother has 
told me. Daily Mrs. O'Hara has spoken to me of her 
hopes and fears. By the Lord above me whom I wor- 
ship, and by His Son in whom I rest all my hopes, I 
would not stand in your shoes if you intend to tell 
that woman that after all that has passed you mean to 
desert her child.** 

"Who has talked of deserting?** asked Neville 
angrily. 

"Say that you will be true to her, that you will 
make her your wife before God and man, and I will 
humbly ask yovr pardon." 

"All that I say is that this Captain 0'Hara*s 
coming is a nuisance.** 

"If that be aU, there is an end of it Ik is a 
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muianoe. Not that I suppose he ever will come. If 
he persists she must send him a little monejr. There 
shall be no difficulty about that She wOl never ask 
you to supply the means of keeping her husband/' 

*It isn't the money. I think you hardly under- 
stand my position! Father Marty.** It seemed to Ne* 
ville that if it was ever his intention to open out his 
sdieme to the priest, now was his time for doing sa 
They had come to the cross loads at which one way 
led down to the village and to Father Marty's house, 
and the other to the spot on the beach where the boat 
would be waiting. ^I can't very well go on to Lis- 
cannor,** said Neville. 

^Give mo your word before wo part that you will 
keep your promise to Miss OUara," said the priest 

*ir you will step on a few yards with me I will tell 
you just how I am situated." Then the priest as- 
sented, and they both went on towards the beach, 
walking very slowly. ^If I atono were concerned, I 
would give up everything for Miss OUara. I am will- 
ing to give up everything as regards myselC I love 
her so dearly that she is more to me than all the 
honours and wealth that are to come to me when my 
unde dies." 

*Whal is to hinder but that you should have the 
girl yon love and your unde's honours and wealth into 
the bargain?" 

""That is Just it" 



"By the life of me I don't see any difficult. You're 
your own masther. The ould Earl can't disinherit you 
if he would." 

"But I am bound down." 

''How bound? Who can bind you?" 

"I am bound not to make Miss OlIarA Countess 
of Scroope." 

"What binds you? You are bound by a hundred 
promises to make her your wife." 

"I have taken an oath that no Roman Catholic 
shall become Countess Scroope as my wife." 

"Then, Mr. Novlllo, lot mo tell you iliat you must 

break your oath." 

"Would you have me pcijurc myself?" 
"Faith I would. Perjure yourself one way you cer- 
tainly must, av' you've taken such an oath as that, for 
you've sworn many oaths that you would make this 
Catholic lady your wife. Not make a Roman Catholic 
Countess of Scroope I It's the impudence of some of ^ 
you HfothestanU that kills me entirely. As though we 
couldn't count Countesses against you and beat you 
by chalksl I aint the man to call hard names, Mr. 
Neville; but if one of us is upstarts, it's aisy seeing 
which. Your uncle's an ould man, and Fm told nigh 
to his latter end. Fm not saying but what you should 
respect even his wakeness. But youll not look me in 
the face and tell me that after what's come and gone 
that young hdy is to be cast on one side like apkicked 
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lote^ became an ould man has'spoken a fioolish word, 
or bfcawaft a young man has made a wicked promise.*' 
They were now standing again, and F^d raised 
his hit and nibbed his forehead as he endeavoured 
to arrange the words in which he could best propose 
his scheme to the priest He had not yet escaped 
from the idea that because Father Marty was a Roman 
Catholic priest, living in a village in the extreme west 
of Ireland, listening night and day to the roll of the 
Atlantic and drinking whisky punch, therefore he would 
be found to be romantic, semi-barbarous, and perhaps 
more than semi-lawless in his views of life. Irish priests 
have been made by chroniclers of Irish story to do 
marvellous things; and Fred Neville thought that this 
priest, if only the matter could be properly introduced, 
might be persuaded to do for him something romantic, 
something marveltous, perhaps something almost law- 
less. In truth it might have been difficult to find a 
man more practical or more honest than Mr. Marty. 
And then the difficulty of introducing the subject was 
very great Neville stood with his face a little averted, 
nibbing his forehead as he raised his saiknr's hat ""If 
you oould only read my heart,** he said, ''you'd know 
that I am as true as steeL** 

•rd be tothe to doubt it, Mr. Neville." 
"Td give up everything to call Kate my own." 
"But you need give up nothing, and yet have her 
an your own.** 
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"You say that because you dont completely under- 
stand. It may as well be taken for granted at once 
that she can never be Countess of Scroope." 

**Taken for grantedl** said the old man as the fire 
flashed out of his eyes. 

''Just listen to me for one moment I will many 
her to-morrow, or at any time you may fix, if a mar- 
riage can be so arranged that she shall never be more 
than Mrs. Nevine.** 

"And what would you be?** 

"Mr. NcviUe.** 

"And what would her son be?** 

*0h;— just the same, — when he grew up. ^Per- 
haps there wouldn't be a son.** 

"God forbid that there should on those terms. You 
intend that your children and her children shall be — 
bastards. That's about it, Mr. Neville.** The romance 
seemed to vanish when the matter was submitted to 
him in this very prosaic manner. "As to what you 
might choose to call yourself, that would be nothing 
to me and not very much I should say, to her. I be- 
lieve a man needn't be a lord unless he likes to be a 
lord; — and needn't call his wife a countess. But, Mr. 
Neville, when you have married MIm 0*Hara, and when 
your unde shall have died, there can be no other 
Countess of Scroope, and her diild must be the heir 
to your uncle*s title.** 

"All thatlcould give her except that,she should have.'' 
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^Bttt she mutt have that She muit be your wife 
befoie God and man, and her chfldren must be the 
J duldren of honour and not of disgrace.** Ah,— if the 
priest had known it alll 

•I would live abroad with her, and her mother 

should live with us.** 

"You mean that you would take Kate (VHara as 
your misthieul And you make this as a proposal to 
met Upon my word, Mr. Neville, I don"t think that I 
quite understand what it is that youVe maning to say 
to me. Is she to be your wife?** 

"Yes,** said Neville, urged by the perturbation of his 
qiirit to give astronger assurance than he had intended. 

"Then must her son if she have one be the future 
Barl of Scroope. He may be Fkotesthant^-or what 

you wai?** 

"You dont understand me, Father Marty.** 
"Faith, and that's thrue. But we are at the baich, 

Mr. Neville^ and Fve two miles akmg the coast to Lii- 

cannor.** 

"Shall Imake Barney take you round in the canoe?** 
"I believe I may as well walk it Good-bye, Mr. 
Neville. Fm glad at any rate to hear you say so 
distinctly that you ate resolved at all hazards to make 
that dear girl your wifis.** This he said, almost in a 
whisper, standing dose to the boat, with his band on 
Nevilles shoulder. He paused a moment as though 
10 give q^ecial stiength to hia words, and NevOle did 



not dare or was not able to protest against the asser- 
tion. Father Mar^ himself was certainly not romantic 
in his manner of managing such an afiair as this in 
which they were now both concerned. 

Neville went back to Ennis much depressed, turn- 
ing the matter over in his mind almost hopelessly. 
This was what had come from his adventuresi No 
doubt he might many the girl,— pos^Kining his mar- 
riage till after his uncle*s death. For aug^t he knew 
as yet that might still be possible. But were he to do 
8(^ he would disgrace his family, and disgrace himself 
by breaking the solemn promise he had made. And 
in such case he would be encumbered, and possibly 
be put beyond the pale of that sort of life which 
should be his as Eari of Sooope, by having Captain 
0*Hara as his iather-in-law. He was aware now that 
he would be held by all this natural friends to have 
ruined himself by such a marriage. 

On the other hand he could, no doubt, throw the 
giri over. They could not make him many her though 
they could probably make him pay veiy deariy ibr not 
doing sa If he could only harden his heart suffi- 
ciently he could escape in that way. But he was not 
hard, and he did feel that so escaping, he would have 
a kMui on his breast which would make his life un- 
endurable. Already he was beginning to hate the coast 
of Lrdand, and to think that the gk)om of Scroope 
Manor was preferable to it 
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CHAPTER XV. 
fkwl KtvBt Rctivw ft VUlor at Bodt. 

For something over three weeks after hit walk 
with the priest NeviUe saw neither of the two ladies 
of ArdkilL Letters were frequent between the cottage 
and the barracks at Ennis, but»— so said Fred himself, 
military duties detained him with the troop. He ex- 
plained that he had been absent a great deal, and 
that now Captain Johnson was Ukmg his share of 
ease. He was all alone at the barracks, and could 
not get away. There was some truth in this, created 
perhaps by the fact that as be didn't stir, Johnson 
could do so. Johnson was backwards and forwards, 
fishing at Castle Conncl,. and Neville was very exact 
in explaining that for the present he was obliged to 
give up all the delights of the coast But the days 
were days of trial to him. 

A short history of the life of CapUin OUara was 
absolutely sent to him by the Countess of Scroope. 
The family lawyer, at the instance of the Earl,— as 
she said, thou^ probably her own interference had 
been moie energetic than that of the Earl,— had 
caused enquiries to be made. Certain CVHaxa, the 
husband of the lady who was now living on the coast 
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of Coun^ Clare, and who was undoubtedly the father 
of the Miss OUara whom Fred knew, had passed at 
least ten of the latter years of his life at the galleys 
in the south of France. He had been engaged in an 
extensive swindling transaction at Bordeaux, and had 
thence been transferred to Toulon, had there been 
maintained by France, — and was now in London. 
The Countess in sending this interesting story to her 
nephew at Ennis, with ample documentary evidence, 
said that she was sure that he would not degrade his 
family utterly by thinking of aUying himself with 
people who were so thoroughly disrepuuble; but that, 
after all that was passed, his undo expected from 
him a renewed assurance on the matter. He answered 
this in anger. He did not understand why the history 
of Captain O'Hara should have been raked up. Captain 
O'Hara was nothing to him. He supposed it had come 
from Castle Quin, and anything from Castle Quin he 
disbelieved. He had given a promise once and he 
didn't understand why he should be asked for any 
further assurance. He thought it very hard that his 
life should be made a burden to him by foul-mouthed 
rumours from Castle Quin. That was the tenour of 
his letter to his aunt; but even that letter sufficed to 
make it ahnost certain that he could never many the 
girL He adcnoidedged that he had bound himself 
not to do sa And then, in spite of all that he said 
about the mendaci^ of Castle Qum, he did believe 
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the titUe biilory. And iT was quite out of the que»* 
tkm that he should many the daughter of a letumed 
galley-sbtve. He did not think that any jury in 
Enj^d would hold him to be bound by such a 
promise. Of course he would do whatever he could 
Cor his dear Kate; but, even after all that had passed, 
he could not pollute himself by marriage with the 
child of so vile a father. Poor Katel Her sufferings 
would have been occasioned not by him» but by her 
father* 

In the meantime Kate's letters to him became 
more and more frequent, more and more sad, — filled 
ever with still increasing warmth of entreaty. At last 
they came by every post, though he knew how dif- 
ficult it must be for her to find daily messengers into 
Ennistimon. Would he not come and see her? He 
must come and see her. She was ill and would die 
unless he came to her. He did not always answer 
these letters, but he did write to her perhaps twice a 
week. He would come very soon; — as soon as Jotm- 
son had come back firom his fishing. She was not to 
firet hersel£ Of course he could not always be at 
Ardkill He too had things to trouble him. Then he 
told her that he bad received letters from home which 
caused him very much trouble; and there was a some- 
thing of sharpness in his words, which brought firom 
her a string of lamenutions in which, however, the 
tears and wailings did not as yet take the form of 
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reproaches. Then thero came a short note bota Mrs. 
Oilara herseld ^I must beg that you will come to 
Ardkill at once. It is absolutely necessary far Kate's 
safety that you should do so.** 

When he received that he thought thai he would 
go on the morrow. When the morrow came he de- 
termined to postpone the journey for yet another day I 
The calls of du^ are so much less imperious than 
those of pleasurel On that fiirther day he still meant 
to go, as he sat about noon unbraced, only partly 
dressed, in his room at the barracks. His fiiend John- 
son was back in Ennis, and there was also a Comet 
with the troop. He had no excuse whatever on the 
score of military duty for remaining at home on that 
day. But he sat idling his time, thinking of things. 
All the charm of the adventure was gone. He was 
sick of the canoe and of Barney Morony. He did not 
care a straw for the seals or wild gulls. The moaning 
of the ocean beneath the cliff was no longer pleasur- 
able to him, — and as to the moaning at their summit, 
to tell the truth, he was afraid of it The long drive 
thither and back was tedious to him. He thought 
now more of the respectabili^ of his family than of 
the beau^ of Kate Ollara. 

But still he meant to go,— certainly would go on 
this very day. He had desired that his gig should be 
ready, and had sent word to say that he might start 
at any moment. But still he sat in his dressing-gown 
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at noon, unbracedt with a novd in his hand whidi he 
oould nol read, and a pipe by his side which he could 
not smoke. Close to him on the table lay that record 
of the life of Captain (VHara, whidi his aunt had sent 
Urn, every word of which he had now examined for 
the third or fourth time. Of course he could not 
many the girl. Mrs. (VHara had deceived him* She 
could not but have known that her husband was a 
convict; — and had kept the knowledge back from him 
in order that she might allure him to the marriage. 
Anything that money could dO| ' he would da Otp if 
tfafij would consent, he would take the girl away with 

him to some sunny distant dime, in which adventures 
might still be sweet, and would then devote to her— 
some portion of his time. He had not yet ruined 
himselfi but he would indeed ruin himsdf were he, 
the heir to the earldom of Scroope, to marry the 
daughter of a man who had been at the French 
gaOeysl He had Just made up his mind that he 
would be firm in this resolution,— -when the door 
opened and Mrs. OUara entered his room. ^Mrs. 
(yHora.* 

She dosed the door carefully behind her before 
she spoke, excluding the military servant who had 
wished to bar her entrance. *Yes, sir; as you would 
not come to us I have been forced to come to you. 
I know it alL When will you make my child your 
wife?* 
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Yes. In the abjectness of her misery the poor 
girl had told her mother the story of her disgrace; or, 
rather, in her weakness had suffered her secret to fidl 
from her lips. That terrible retribution was to come 
upon her which, when sin has been mutual, ialls with ^ 
so crushing a weight upon her who of the two sinners 
has ever been by far the less sinful. She, when she 
knew her doom, simply found herself bound by still 
stronger ties of love to him who had so cruelly injured 
her. She was his before; but now she was more than 
ever his. To have him near her, to give her orders 
that she might obey them, was the consolation that 
she coveted,— the only consolation that could have 
availed anytliing to her. To lean against liim, and to 
whisper to him, with face averted, with half-formed 
syllables, some fervent words that might convey to 
him a truth whidi might be almost a joy to her if he 
would make it so,— -was the one tiling that could 
restore hope to her bosom. Let him come and be 
near to her, so that she might hide her foce upon his 
breast But he came not He did not come, though, 
as best she knew how, she had thrown all her heart 
into her letters. Then her spirit sank within her, and 
she sickened, and as her mother knelt over her, she 
allowed her secret to fall from her. 

Fred Neville's sitting-room at Ennis was not a 
duunber prepared for the reception of ladies. It was 
very rou|^, as are usually barradc rooms in outlying 
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quMten in gmall towns in the west of Ireland i^^And 
it WAS also vety untidy. The more prudent and 
orderly of mankind might hardly have understood why 
a young man, with prospects and present wealth such 
as bdonged to Neville, should choose to spend a 
twdvemonth in such a room, contraiy to the wishes 
of all his friendSf when London was open to him and 
the continent, and scores of the best appointed houses 
in England » and all the glories of ownership at 
Scroope. There were guns about, and whips, hardly 
half a dosen books, and a few'papers. There were a 
couple of swords lying on a table that looked like a 
dresser. The room was not above half covered with 
its carpet, and though there were three large easy 
chain, even they were torn and soiled. But all this 
had been compatible with adventures, — and while the 
adventures were simply romantic and not a bit trouble- 
some, the barracks at Ennis had been to him by far 
preferable to the gloomy grandeur of Scroope. 

And now Mrs. OUara was there, telling him that 
she knew of all! Not for a moment did he remain 
ignorant of the meaning of her communication. And 
now the arguments to be used against him in reference 
to the marriage would be stronger than ever. A silly, 
painful smile came across his handsome face as he 
attempted to welcome her, and moved a chair lor her 
accommodation. ^I am so sorry that you have had 
the trouble of coming over,** he said. 



''That is nothing. When will you make my child 
your wife?'' How was he to answer this? In the 
midst of his difficulties he had brought himself to one 
determination. He had resolved that under no pres- 
sure would he marry the daughter of OUara, the 
galley-slave. As far as that, he had seen his way. 
Should he now at once speak of the galley-slave, and, 
with expressions of regret, decline the alliance on that 
reason? Having dishonoured this woman's daughter 
should he shelter himself behind the dishonour of her 
husband? That he meant to do so ultimately is true; 
but at the present moment such a task would have 
required a harder heart than his. She rose from her 
chair and stood dose over him as she repeated her 
demand, ''When will you make my child your wife?'' 

''You do not want me to answer you at this 
moment?" 

"Yes;— at this moment Why not answer me at 
once? She has told me alL Mr. Neville, you must 
think not only of her, but of your child alsa" 

"I hope not that," he said. 

"I tell you that it is so. Now answer me. When 
shall my Kate become your wife?" 

He still knew that any such consummation as that 
was quite out of the question. The mother herself as 
she was now present to him, seemed to be a woman 
very different from the quiet, handsome, high-spirited, 
but kiw-voiced widow whom he had known, or Uiought 
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that be had known, at ArdkilL Of her as she had 
there appeared to him he had not been ashamed to 
think as one who might at some future time be per- 
sonaUy related to himselfl He had recognized her as a 
lady whose outward trappings, poor though they mig^t 
bCf were suited to the seclusion in which she lived. 
But now, although it was only to Ennis that she had 
come from her nest among the rocks, she seemed to 
be unfitted for even so much intercourse with the 
world as that And in the demand which she reiterated 
over him she hardly spoke as a lady would speak* 
Would not all they who were connected with him at 
home have a right to complain if he were to bring 
such a woman with him to England as the mother of 
his wife. ^I can't answer such a question as that on 
the spur of the moment,'' he said. 

'^Yott will not dare to tell me that you mean to 
desert her?^ 

^Certainly not I was coming over to Ardkill this 
veiy day. The trap is ordered. I hope Kate is well?" 

''She is not welL How should she be well?" 

^Why not? I didn't know. If there is anything 
that she wants that I can get for her, you have only 
to speak." 

In the utter contempt which Mrs. O'Hara now felt 
for the man she probably forgot that his ii 
situation was one in which it was nearly ii 
that any man should conduct himself with dignity. 
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Having brought himself to his present pass by mis- 
conduct, he could discover no line of good conduct 
now open to him. MoralisU might tell him that let 
the girl's parentage be what it might, he ought to 
many her; but he was stopped from that, not only by 
his oath, but by a conviction that his highest duty 
required him to preserve his family from degradation. 
And yet to a mother, with such a demand on her lips 
as that now made by Mrs. O'Hara,— whose demand 
was backed by such circumstances,— how was it pos- 
sible that he should tdl the truth and plead the 
honour of his family? His condition was so cruel that 
it was no longer possible to him to be dignified or 
even true. The mother again made her demand. 
•There is one thing that you must do for her before 
other things can be thought oC When shaU she be- 
come your wife?" 

It was for a moment on his tongue to tell her that 

It could not be so whUe his uncle lived;— but to this 
he at once felt that there were two objections, directly 
opposed to each other, but each so strong as to make 
any such reply very dangerous. It would imply a 
promise, which he certainly did not intend to keep, of 
marrying the giri when his uncle should be dead; and, 
although promising so much more than he intended to 
perform, would raise the ungovernable wrath of the 
woman before hint That he should now hesiute,— 
now, In her Kate's present condition,-HM to redeeming 
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tboie vowi of marriage which he had made to her in 
her imiocenoe, would raise a fury in the mother's 
bosom which he feared to encounter. He got up and 
walked about the room, while she stood with her eyes 
fixed upon him, ever and anon reiterating her demand. 
''No day must now be lost When will you make my 

diild your wife?** 

At last he made a proposition to which she 
assented. The tidings which she had brought him 
had come upon him very suddenly. He was inex- 
pressibly pained. Of course kate» his dearest Katc» 
was everything to him. Let him have that afternoon 
to think about it On the morrow he would assuredly 
visit ArdkilL The mother, full of fears, resolving that 
should he attempt to play her girl ialse and escape 
from her she would follow him to the end of the 
worlds but feeling that at the present moment she 
could not constrain him, accepted his repeated promise 
as to the feUowing day; and at last left him to himsdC 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Neville sat in his room alone, without moving, 
for a couple of hours after Mrs. OUara had left him. 
In lAkal way should he escape fix>m the misery and 
ruin which seemed to surround him? An idea did 
crou his mind that it would be better for him to fly 
and write the truth from the comparatively safe dis- 
tance of his London dub. But there would be a 
meanness in such conduct which would make it im- 
possible that he should ever again hold up his head. 
The girl had trusted to him, and by trusting to him 
had brought herself to this miserable pass. He could 
not desert her. It would be better that he should go 
and endure all the vials of their wrath than that To 
her he would still be tenderiy loving, if she would 
accept his k>ve without the name which he could not 
give her. His whole life he would sacrifice to her. 
Every luxuiy which money could purchase he would 
lavish on her. He must go and make his ofiier. The 
vials of wrath which would doubtless be poured out 
upon his head would not coma fisom her. In his heart 
of hearU he feared both, the priest and the motheri 
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But there aie momenU in which a man feels himself 
obliged to encounter all that he most fears;— and the 
man who does not do so in such momenU U acoward. 

He quite made up hU mind to start early on the 
following morning; but the intermediate hours were 
veiy sad and heavy, and hU whole outlook into Ufc 
was troublesome to him. How infinitely better would 
it have been for him had he aUowed himself to be 
Uttght a twelvemonth since that his duty required him 
to give up the army at oncei But he had made his 
bed, and now he must lie upon it There was no 
cicape ftom this journey to ArdkilL Even though he 
diould be stunned by their wrath he must endure it 

He breakfasted early the next day, and got into 
hU gig before nine. He must fece the enemy, and 
the eariier that he did it the better. HU diflSculty 
now lay in arranging the proposition that he would 
make and the words that he should speak. Every 
difficulty would be smoothed and every danger dis- 
pelled if he would only say that he would marry the 
girl as quickly as the legal forms would allow. Father 
Marty, he knew, would see to aU that, and the mar- 
riage might be done cflBectually. He had quite come 
to understand that Father Marty was practical rather 
than romantic. But there would be cowardice in thU 
as mean as that other cowardice. He believed him- 
.rfrtubeboundbyhis dtttyto hufemily. Were he 



now to renew his promise of marriage, sudi renewal 
would be caused by fear and not by duty, and would 
be mean. They should tear him piecemeal rather than 
get fix>m him such a promise. Then he thought of 
the Captain, and perceived that he must make all pos- 
sible use of the Captain's character. Would anybody 
conceive that he, the heir of the Scroope family, was 
bound to many the daughter of a convict returned 
firom the galleys? And was it not true that such pro- 
mise as he had made had been obtained under false 
pretences? Why had he not been told of the Captain's 
position when he first made himself intimate with the 
mother and daughter? 

Instead of going as was his custom to I^hinch, and 
then rowing across the bay and round the point, he 
drove his gig to the village of Liscannor. He was 
sick of Barney Morony and the canoe, and never de- 
sired to see either of them again. He was sick indeed, 
of everything Irish, and thought that the whole island 
was a mistake. He drove however boldly through 
liscaimor and up to Father Marty's yard, and, not 
finding the priest at home, there left his horse and gig. 
He had determined that he would first go to the priest 
and boldly declare that nothing should induce him to 
many the daughter of a convict . But Father Marty 
was not at home. The old woman who kept his house 
believed that he had gone into Eimistown. He was 
away with his horsey and would not.be back till dii 
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time. Then Neville, having seen his own nag taken 
from the gig, started on his walk up to ArdkHl. 

How ugly the country was to his eyes as he now 
saw iL Here and there stood a mud cabin, and the 
small, half-cultivated fields, or rather patches of land, 
in which the thin oat crops were beginning to be green, 
were BUirounded by low loose lamshackle walls, which 
were little more than heaps of stone, so carelessly had 
they been built and so negligenUy preserved. A (few 
cocks and hens with here -and there a miserable, 
starved pig seemed to be the stock of the country. 
Not a tree, not a shrub, not a flower was there to be 
seen. The road was narrow, rough, and unused. The 
burial ground which he passed was the liveliest sign 
of humanity about the place. Then the country be- 
came still wilder, and there was no road. The oats 
also ceased, and the walls. But he could hear the 
melancholy moan of the waves, which he had once 
thought to be musical and hod often iwom that he 
loved. Now the place with all its attributes was hide- 
ous to hiti^ distastcAil, and abominable. At last the 
cottage was in view, and bis heart sank very low. Poor 
Kate I He loved her dearly through it alL He endeo* 
voured to take comfort by assuring himself that hii 
heart was true to her. Not for worlds would he in* 
jun her; — that is, not for worlds, had any worlds been 
exclusively hii own. On account of the Scroope world, 
T-vhicb wu a world general rather than panicular-r 
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no doubt he must injure her mott bonibly. But itm 
she was his dear Kate, his on Kite, his Kate whan 
he would never desert 

When he came up to the cottage the little gate was 
open, and he knew that Hnebody wu there beudei 
the usual inmates. His heart at once told him that it 
was the priesL His fate had brought him face to Oce 
with his two enemies at oDcel Hii breath ahnon left 
him, but he knew that he could not run away. Ho«>. 
ever bitter might be the viala of wrMh he must en- 
counter them. So he knocked at the outer door and, 
after his custom, walked into the passage. Then he 
knocked again at the door of the one sittinff-iwwL— 
the door which hitherto be bad always passed with 
the conviction that he should bring delight,-and for 
a moment there was no answer. He heard no voice 
and he knocked again. Tlie door was opened for him, 
and as he entered he met Father Har^. But he at 
once saw that there was another man b the room, 
seated m an am chair near the window. Katci hit 
Kate, was not there, but Mrs. OUara was standing at 
the head of the sofa, far away from the window and 
doie to the door. -It is Mr. Nenlle,- uid the priest 
"It « as well that he should come in." 

"Mr. Neville," said the man rising from his chair 
-I am informed that you are a suitor for the hand of 
my daughter. Your prospects in life are wiBdeot, sir, 
and I give my o**"—* " 
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The man was a thing horrible to look at, tall, thin, 
cadaveioui, ill-dothed, with his wretched and all but 
ragged overcoat buttoned dose up to his chin, with 
long straggling thin grizded hair, red-nosed, with a 
dnmkard's eyes, and thin lips drawn down at the 
comers of the mouth. This was Captain (XHara; and 
if any man ever looked like a convict returned fit>m 
work in chains, such was the appearance of this man. 
This wu the fiither of Fred's Kate;— the man whom it 
was expected that he, Frederic Neville, the future Eari 
of Scroope, should take as his' fathe^in-lawl ^This is 
Captain CHara," said the priest But even Father 
hbxtft bold as he was, could not assume the voice 
with which he had rebuked Neville as he walked 
with him, now neariy a month ago, down to the 
beadu 

Neville did feel that the abomination of the man's 
appearance strengthened his position. He stood look- 
ing from one to another, whUe Mrs. (XHara remained 
silent in the comer. '^Perhaps,'' said he, ''I had better 
not be here. I am intruding.'' 

""It is right that you should know it all," said the 
priest ^'As regards the young lady it cannot now 
alter your position. This gentleman must be — arranged 
far.- 

«0h, certainly," said the Captain. "I must be 

arranged far, and that so soon as possible." The man 
spoke with a slightly faeign accent and in a tone^ as 
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Fired thought, whidi savoured altogether of the galleys. 
''You have done me the honour, I am infarmed, to 
make my daughter all your own. These estimable 
people assure me that you hasten to make her your 
wife on the instant I consent The (XHaras, who 
are of the very oldest bk)od in Europe, have always 
connected themsdves highly. Your undo is a most 
excellent nobleman whose hand I shall be proud to 
grasp." As he thus spoke he stalked across the room 
to Fred, intending at once to commence the work of 
grasping the Neville family. 

"Get bade," said Fred, retreating to the door. 

"b it that you fail to believe that I am your 
bride's father?" 

"I know not whose father you may be. Get bade" 

"He is what he says he is," said the priest "You 
should bear with him for a while." 

"Where is Kate?" demanded Fred. It seemed as 
though, for the moment, he were full of courage. He 
looked round at Mrs. CKara, but nobody answered 
him. She was still standing with her eyes fixed upon 
the man, ahnost as though she thought that she could 
dart out upon him and destroy him. "Where is Kate?" 
he asked again. ^Is she wdl?" 

"Well enough to hide hersdf firom her old father," 
taid the Captain, brushing a tear from his eye with 
the back <rf his hand. 
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''Yoa iball see her pretentljTi lAr. NeriOe^'' laid the 
priest 

Then Neville whispered a word into the priest's 
ear. ^Whal is it that the man wants?** 

«Yoa need not regard that,** said Father Mart^. 

^Mr. TAwtty/' said the Captain, ^'you concern your- 
self too dosdy in my afiiEUis. I prefer to open my 
thoughts and desires to my son*in Jaw* He has taken 
measures which give him a right to interfere in the 
femily. Ha, ha, ha.'' 

«If you talk like that IH stab you to the heart,'' 
said Mrs. OUara, jumping forward. Then Fred Neville 
perceived that the woman had a dagger in her band 
which she had hitherto concealed £rom him as she 
stood up against the wall behind the head of the soft. 
He learnt afterwards that the priest, having heard in 
Liscannor of the man's arrival, had hurried up to the 
cottage, reaching it afanost at the same moment with 
the Captain. Kate had luckily at the moment been in 
her room and had not seen her father. She was still 
in her bed and was ill; — ^but during the scene that 
occurred afterwards she roused hersel£ But Mrs. 
Onara, even in the priestfs presencci had at once 
seised the weapon from the drawer^— showing that she 
was prepared even for murder, had murder been found 
necessary by her for her relie£ The man had imme- 
diatety asked as to the condition of his dau^^iter, and 
the mother had learned that her dtdUfn secret was 



known to an Liscannor. The priest now laid his haitd 
upon her and stopped her, but he did it in all gentle- 
ness. ^Youll have a fierce pig <rf a mothe^in-law, 
Mr. NeviUe^" said the Captain, «bttt your wifi^s iather, 
— youll find him always gentle and open to Jreason. 
You were asking what I wanted." 

"Had I not better ghre him money?" suggested 

Neville. 

"No^" said the priest shaking his head 

•Certainly," said Captain Ollara. 

"If you wiU leave this place at once," said NeviUe, 
"and come to. me to-morrow morning at the Ennis 
barracks, I wlU give you money." 

"Give him none," said Mrs. OUara. 

"My bek>ved is unreasonable. You would not be 
rid of me even were he to be so hard. I should not 
die. Have I not proved to you that I am one whom 
it is hard to da^ by privation. The iamUy has 
been under a doud. A day of sunshine has come 
with this gaUant young nobleman. Let me partake the 
warmth. I will visit you, Mr. Neville, certain^;— but 
what shall be the figure?" 

"That will be as I shall find you then." 

"I win trust you. IwiUcome. The journey hence 

to Ennis is long for one old as I am, and would be 

lightened by so small a trifle as-^shall I say a b unk 

note of the meanest vahie." Upon this Neville handed 
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hira two bank notei for ^i each, and Captain Ollaia 
walked f(»tb out of his wife's house. 

"He will never leave you now," said the priest 

"He cannot hurt me. I 'will arrange with some 
man of business to pay him a stipend as long as he 
never troubles our friend here. Though all the world 
should know it, will it not be better so?" 

Great and terrible is the power of money. When 
this easy way out of their immediate difficulties had 
been made by the rich mani even Mrs. Oliara with 
oil her spirit was subdued for the moment, and the 
reproaches of the priest were silenced for that hour. 
The young man had teemed to behave well, had stood 
up as the friend of the suflering women, and had been 
at any rate ready with his money. "And now," he 
said, "where is Kate?" Then Mrs. OUara took him 
by the hand and led him into the bedroom in which 
the poor girl had buried herself firom her father's em- 
brace. "Ii he gone?" she asked before even she would 
throw herself into her lover's arms. 

"Neville has paid him money," said the mother. 

"Yes, he has gone," said Fred; "and I think, — I 
think that he will trouble you no more." 

"Oh, Fred, oh, my dariing, oh, my own one. At 
last, at lost you have come to me. Why have you 
tUyed away? You will not tUy away again? Oh, 
Fred, yoa do Iov« me? Say that yon love me." 



"Better than all the world," he toid prCKios her 
to his bosom. 

He remained with her (or a couple of hours, during 
which hardly a word was said to him about his mar- 
riage. So great had been the effea upon them aU of 
the sudden presence of the Capuin, and so excellent 
had been the service rendered them by the trust which 
the C^tain had placed in the young man's wealth, 
that for this day both priest and mother were in- 
capacitated from making their claim with the vigour 
and intensity of purpose which they would have shewn 
had Captain CHara not presented himself at the 
cottage. The priest left them soon,— but not till it 
had been arranged that Neville should go back to 
Ennis to prepare for his reception of the Captain, and 
return to the cottage on the day after that interview 
was over. He assumed on 3 sudden the proaical 
views of a man of business. He would take care to 
have an Ennis attorney with him when speaking to the 
Captain, and would be quite prepared to go to the 
extent of two hundred a year for the Captain's life, if 
the Captain could be safely purchased for that money. 
"A quarter of it would do," said Mrs. OUaro. Tha 
priest thought £2 a week would be ample. "V\\ be oi 
good as my word," said Fred. Kate sat looking into 
liis face thinking that he was still a god. 

"And you wiU certainly be here by noon on Sun* 
day?" said Kate, dinging to him when he rose to go. 
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^Moft certainly.'' 

«Deari dear Fred.'' And u> he walked down the 
hiU to the priest's houie almost triumphantly. He 
thought himself ibrtnnato in not finding the priest 
who had ridden off bom ArdkiU to some distant put 
of the parish;— 4md then drove himself back to l^mis. 



CHAPTER XVIL 
IM MtviSt It Ag^B odUd H«M toSeMPpt. 

NiviLLB was intent upon businessy and had not 
been back in Ennis irom the cottage half an hour be- 
fore he obtained an introduction to an attorney. He 
procured it through the sergeant-major of the troop. 
The sergeant-major was intimate with the innkeeper, 
and the innkeeper was able to say that Mr. Thaddeus 
Qowe was an honest, intelligent, and peculiarly suc- 
cessful lawyer. Before he sat down to dinner Fred 
Neville was closeted at the barracks with Mr. Crowe. 

He began by explaining to Mr. Crowe who he was. 
This he did in order that the attorney might know 
that he had the means of carrying out his purpose. 
Mr. Crowe bowed, and assured his dient that on that 
tfcore he had no doubu whatever. Nevertheless Mr. 
Crowe's first resolve, when he heard of the earldom 
and of the golden prospecU, wm to be very carcfiil 
not to Mr any money out of his own pocket on behalf 
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of the yoiing officer, till he made himself quite sure 
that it would be returned to him with interest As the 
interview progressed, however, lit. Crowe began to see 
his way, and to understand that the golden prospects 
were not pleaded because the owner of them was him* 
self short of cash. Mr. Crowe soon understood the 
whole story. He had heard of Ciq;itain D'Hara, and 
believed the man to be as thorough a blackguard as 
ever lived. When Neville told the attorney of the two 
ladies, and of the anxie^ which he Cdt to screen them 
finom the terrible annoyance of the Captain's visits, 
Mr. Crowe smiled, but made no remark. *"& will be 
enough for you to know that I am in earnest about it," 
said the future Earl, resenting even the smile. Mr. 
Crowe bowed, and asked his client to finish the story. 
*The man is to be with me to-morrow, here^ at twelve^ 
and I wish you to be present Mr. Crowe, my inten- 
tion is to give him two hundred pounds a year as long 
asheUves." 

''Two hundred a yearl" said the Ennis attorney, 
to whom such an annuity seemed to be exorbitant as 
the purdiase^money for a returned convict 

''Yes^-I have abeady mentioned that sum to his 
wife^ though not to him." 

"I should reconsider it, Mr. KeviUe." 

^Thank you;— but I have made up my mind. The 
payments will be made of course only on conditioa 
.that he troubles neither of the ladies either personally 
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or by letter, li mig^ be provided that it dull be 
paid to him weekly in Flranoe, but will not be paid 
ibould be leave that oountijr. You will think of all 
this, and will make suggestions to-monow. I shall be 
(^ to have the whole thing left in your hands» so 
thai I need simply remit the cheques to you. Perhaps 
I shall have the pleasure of seeing you to-monow at 
twdve.** Mr. Crowe promised to turn the matter over 
in his mind and to be present at the hour named. 
Neville carried himself very well through the interview, 
assuming with perfect ease the manners of the great 
and rich man who had only to give his orders with a 
certain^ that they would be obeyed. Mr. CrowCi when 
he went out from the young man's presence, had no 
kmger any doubt on his mind as to his dientfs 
pecuniary capability. 

On the following day at twelve o'ck)cfc, Captain 
Onanty punctual to the minute» wm al the barracks; 
and there also sitting in Neville's room, was the at- 
torney. But Neville himself was not there, and the 
Captain immediately felt thai he had been grossly 
imposed upon and swindled. ''And who may I have 
the honour of addressing, when I speak to yoa, sir?** 
demanded the Captain. 

*I am a lawyer.** 

"And Mr. Neville,-^iiiy own soQ4n-law,— has 
played me that trickr 

Ifr. Crowe ezpUdned that no tdxk had been played^ 
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but did SO in language which wits no doubt less cour- 
teous than would have been used had Mr. Neville 
been present As, however, the cause of our hero's 
absence is more important to us than the Captain's 
prospecu that must be first explained. 

As soon as the attorney left him Neville had sat 
down to dinner with his two brother officers, but was 
not by any means an agreeable companion. When 
they attempted to joke with him as to the young lady 
on the difis, he showed very plainly that he did not 
like it; and when Comet Simpkinson after dinner 
raised his glass to drink a health to Miss OUan, Mr. 
Neville told him that he was an impertinent ass. It 
was then somewhat past nine, and it did not seem 
probable that the evening would go off pleasantly. 
Cornet Simpkinson lit his cigar, and tried to wink at 
the Captain. Neville stretched out his legs and 
pretended to go to sleep. At this moment it was a 
matter of intense regret to him that he had ever seen 
the West of Ireland. 

At a little before ten Captain Johnson retired, and 
the Comet attempted an apology. He had not meant 
to say anything that NeviUe would not like. "^It doesn't 
signify, my dear boy; only as a rule, never mention 
women's names," said Neville, speaking as though he 
were fully fitted by his experience to lay down the law 
on a matter so delicate. ''Ftohaps one hadn't better/ 
Mid the Comet,— and then that little difficult was 
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over. Comet Simpkintoii however thoaght of it aU 
afterwards, and felt that that evening and that hour 
had been more important than any other evening or 
any other hour in his life. 

At half-past ten, when Neville was b^inning to 
think that he would take himself to bed, and was still 
cursing the evil star which had brought him to County 
dare, theie arose a clatter at the outside gate of the 
small barrack-yard. A man had posted all the way 
down from Lunerick and desired to see Mr. Neville at 
once. The man had indeed come direct from Scroope, 
—by rail from Dublin to Limeridc, and thence with- 
out dday on to Ennis. The Earl of Scroope was dead, 
and Frederic Neville was Earl of Sooope. The man 
brought a letter from Miss Mellerby, telling him the 
sad news and conjuring him in his aunt's name to 
come at once to the Manor. Of course he must start 
at once for the Manor. Of course he must attend as 
first mourner at his uncle's grave before he could 
assume his uncle's name and fortune. 

In that first hour of his greatness the shock to him 
was not so great but that he at once thought of the 
OUaras. He would leave Ennis the foDowing morn- 
ing at six, so as to catch the day mafl train out of 
limerick for Dublin. That was a necessity; but though 
so Yeiy short a span of time was left to him, he must 
still make arrangemenU about the OUaras. He had 
hardly heard the news half an hour before Jie himself 
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was knocking at the door of Mr. Crowe the attorney. 
He was admitted, and Mr. Crowe descended to him in 
a pair of slippers and a veiy old dressiqg-gown. Mr. 
Crowe, as he held his taUow candle up to his dient's 
face, k)oked as if he didn't like it «! know I must 
apok)gite,'' said Neville, "but I have this moment 
received news of my uncle's death.** 

•The Eari?'' 

-Yes." 

''And I have now the honour oi^-speaking to the 
Eari of Scroope.'' 

"Never mind that I must start for England 
almost immediately. I havent above an hour or two. 
You must see that man, O'Hara, without me." 

"Certainly, my kwd." 

"You shouldn't speak to me in that way yet," said 
Neville angrily. -You wiU be good enough to under- 
stand that the terms are fixed;—- two hundred a year 
as long as he remains in Aance and never molesu 
anyone either by his presence or by letter. Thank 
you. I shall be so much obliged to youl I shall be 
back here after the funeral, and wiU arrange about 
payments. Good-night" 

So it happened that Qptain OBart had no op- 
portunity on that oocasioo of seeing his proposed son- 
io-Uw. Mr. Crowe, fiiUy crediting the power confided 
to him, did as he was bidden. He was -very haish to 
the poor Captain; but in such a condition a man. can 
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hardly expect thai people ihould not be hanh to Urn. 

The CiptiiA endMVOUKd (o hold up hii boftdi and to 

twagger» and to assume an air of pindibeck respect- 
abOitx. But the lUtomex would not permit it. He 
required that the man should own himself to be penni- 
Icsst a scoundrel, only anxious to be bought; and 
the Captain at last admitted the focts. The figure was 
the one thing important to him, — the figure and the 
nature of the assurance. Mr. Crowe had made his 
fcalcnlatiMif, and put the matter very plainly. A certain 
number of francs,— a hundred francs,— would be paid 
to hun weekly at any town in France he might select, 
— whidi however would be forfeited by any letter 
written either to Mrs. (yHMra, to Miss (yHMra, or to 
the EarL 

«The Borll" ejaculated the CapUdn. 

Mr. Ciowe had been unable to refrain his tongue 
from the delicious title, but now corrected himsel£ 
«Nor Mr. Neville, I mean. No one will be bound to 
give you a farthing, and any letter asking for anything 
more will forfeit the aUowance akogether." The 
Captain vainly endeavoured to make better terms, and 
of course accepted those proposed to him. He would 
live in Rtfis,— dear Fteis, He took five pounds for 
hii journey, and named an agent for the transmissiott 
pf hismooqr. 

: And 10 Ftad Neville wai ibo Kail of Scioope. He 
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had still one other task to perform before he could 

make hli Jouniqf hemei He had to tend tidi&gi 1a 

some shape to Ardkill of what had happened. As he 
returned to the barracks from Mr. Crowe's residence 
he thought wholly of this. That other matter was now 
arranged. As one item of the cost of his adventure 
in County Clare he must pay two hundred a year to 
that reprobate, the Captain, as long as the reprobate 
choee to live^ — and must also pay Mr. Growers bill for 
his assistance. This was a small matter to him as his 
wealth was now great, and he was not a man by 
nature mudi prone to think of money* Nevertheless 
it was a bad beginning of his Ufe. Though he had 
declared himself to be quite indifferent on that head, 
he did fed that the arrangement was not alti^gether 
reputable^— that it was one whidi he could not explain 
to his own man of business without annoyance, and 
which mifl^ pedups give him fiiture trouble. Now he 
must prepare his message for the ladies at ArdkilV^- 
especially to the lady whom on his Ust visit to the 
cottage he had found armed with a dagger for the 
reception of her husband. And as he returned back 
to the barracks it occurred to him that a messenger 
might be better than a letter. ^Simpkinson,^ he said, 
going at once into the young man's bed-room, "have 
you heard what hu hjq>pened to me?" Simpkinson 
had heard all about it, and expressed hiiuelf as 
"deucedly sony*' for the old man's death, but seemed 
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to think thai there might be oontolatioQ for that lonow. 
*I must go to Scroope immediatelyy^ said Neville. ^I 

^9m ^^i^nkmi U %\\ w |§hH^Hi mA §hi^ iHftH ilHM§l 

at once. I shall first lie down and get an hour's sleep. 
I want you to do something for me.** Simpkinson wm 
devoted Simpkinson would do anything, ^I cut up 
a little louj^ just now when you mentioned Miss 

(yHara's name*** Simpkinson declared that he did 
not mind it In the least, and would never pronounee 
the name again as long as be lived. ^But I want you 
to go and see her to-morrowy'' said Neville. Then 
Simpkinson sat bolt upright in bed 

Of course the youthful warrior undertook the 
commission. What youthful warrior would not go any 
distance to see a beautiful young lady on a diff, and 
what youthful warrior would not undertake any journey 
to oblige a brother officer iriio was an Bart? Full 
instructions were at once given to him. He had better 
ask to see Mrs. (yHaray— in describing whom Neville 
made no allusion to the dagger. He was told how to 
knock at the door, and send in word by the servant 
to say that he had called on behalf of Mr. Neville. He 
was to drive as far as IJsrannor, and then get some 
boy to accompany him on foot as a guide. He would 
not perhiqps mind walking two or three miles. Simp* 
kinson declared that were it ten he would not mind 
it He was then to tell Mrs. OUara—juit the truth. 
He was to say that a nesseoger had come bom 
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Nevdle had been obUged to start at once for England 

Nevme paused a moment «Yes, I shaH be back 
but dont say anything of that to either of the ladi«? 

srf.T^i!,"'/ ^""^^^ TheyTl be sure to 
-* yL!^^ ?"^ ""^ J«»» *«" th««tt that tho 

wMathtag hM been «™nged «, quickly that nlLg 
ha. been .etaed, but that thejr «Iun he» fiom me at 
coee. V<m an .ay that jrou «ippo«j I d«ui be back, 
but Uiat I piomiMd that I would write. Indeed ft2 
win be the exact truth, a. I doni at afl know what I 
nay da Be as ctfil to them a. poniUe.'' 
•That^ of coune." 

•Thejr are ladie., you know." " 
"1 suppoKd that" 

-And I am mort deurouf to do aD in my power to 
obhgethea. You c«. «y that I h«^ i«i!^ 
other matter utisfactorily.'' 

"That other matter?" 

•TheyTl undentand. The mother wiB at leaal^ and 
you'd better My that to her. YouH go eariy." 
"Ill Mart at Mven if you like." 

-Eight ornine win da TTiank you, Simpkinwo. 
Pm w much obliged to you. I hope I diaU .e- «« 
over in Englaad tone day when thing, are a 
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tetded.^ Vnnh this SimpkinMm was delighted^— as he 
was also with the oommissioQ entrusted to him. 

And so Fred NeviUe was the Eari of Scroope. Not 
thai he owned even to himself that the title and all 
belonging to it were as yet in his own possession. Till 
the body of the old man should be placed in the 
family vault he would still be simply Red Neville, a 
lieutenant in Her Malest/s 20th Hussars. As he 
travelled home to Saoope, to the old gloomy man|jon 
which was now in troth npl only his home, but hb 
own house, to do just as he pleased with it, he had 
much to fill his mind. He was himsdf astonished to 
find with how great a weight his new dignities sat 
. upon his shoulders, now that they were his own. But 
a few months since he had thought and even spoken 
of shifting them from himsdf to another, so that he 
might lightly enjoy a portion of the wealth which would 

belong to him without burdening himself with the 
duties of his position. He would take his yadit, and 
the girl he loved, and live abroad, with no present 
record of the coronet whidi would have descended to 
him, and with no assumption of the title. But ahready 
that feeling had died away within him. A few words 
spoken to him by the priest and a few serious thoughts 
within his own bosom had sufficed to explain to him 
that he must be the Earl of Scroope. The femily 
honours had come to him, and he must support thein, 
t-dther wdl or in as his strength and prindples mi|^ 



govern him. And he did understand that it was much 
to be a peer, an hereditary legislator, one who by the 
chance of his birth had a right to look fer deferential 
respect even finom his elders. It was mudi to be the 
kttd of wide acres, the ruler of a large domain, the 
landkffd of many tenanu who would at any rite r^ard 
themsdves as dependent on his goodness. It was 
much to be so placed that no consideration of money 
ne^d be a bar to aiqr widv—that the considerations 
which should bar his pleasures need be only those of 
dtgni^, character, and propriety. His undo had tdd 
him more than once how much a peer of England 
owed to his country and to his order;— how such a 
one is bound by no ordinary bonds to a life of high 
resdve% and good endeavours. «Sans reprocb^'' was 
the motto of his house, and was emUasoned on the 
waU of the hall that was now his own. If k might be 
possible to him he would live up to it and neither 
dq;rade his order nor betray his country. 

But as he thought of all this, he thought also of 
KateOHara. With what difficulties had he surrounded 
the commencement of this life iriiich he purposed to 
lead! How was he to escape from the mess of trouble 
which he had prepared for himself by his adventures 
inlrdand. A^ idea floated across his mind that very 
naany men who stand in their natural manhood high 
in the world's esteem, have in their early youth formed 
ties such as that whidi now bound him to Kf itit 
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Onara,— *tl&at they have been lilly as' he had been» 
and had then escaped fiom the effecU of their folly 
without grievous damage. But yet he did not see his 
mode of escape. If money could do it for him he 
would make ahnost any sacrifice. If wealth and luxuxy 
could make his Kate happy» she shouM be happy as 
A Princess. But he did not believe either of her or of 
Iier mother that any money would be accepted as a 
sufficient atonement And he haled himself for sug- 
gesting to himself that it might be possible. The girl 
was good, and had trusted him altogether. The mother 
was self-denying, devoted, and high-spirited. He knew 
that money would not suffice. 

He need not return to Ireland unless he pleased. 
He could send over some agent to axrange his affiurs, 
and allow the two women to break their hearts in their 
solitude upon the difi. Were he to do so he did not 
bdieve that they would foUow him. They would write 
doubdess, but personally he miglit, probably, be quit 
of them in this fashion. But in this tbero would be a 
cowardice and a meanness which would make it im« 
possible that he should ever again respect himsdt 

And thus he again entered Sooope, the hxTd and 
owner of all that he saw around hinv— with by no 
means a happy heart or a light bosom. 



■ . 



CHAPTER XVIIL 
TiM X«l cT 8cn«M b in TMblt. 



Not a word was said to the young kMfd on his 
return home respecting the Ollarss till he himself had 
broached the subject He found his brother Jade 
Neville at Scroope on his arrival, and Sophie MeDerby 
was still sUying with his aunt A day had been fixed 
for the funeral, but no one had ventmed to make any 
other arrangement tin the heir and owner should be 
there. He was received with solemn respect by the 
old servanu who^ as he observed, abstained fiom call* 
ing him by any name. They knew that it did not 
become them to transfer the former kMfd's title to the 
heir till all that remained of the former kMfd should be 
hidden fiom the world in the funily vault; but they 
couM not bring themsdves to address a real Sari as 
Mr. Neville. His aunt was broken down by sonoii', 
but nevertbeless» she treated him with a courtly dcfc^ 
ence. To her he was now the reigning sovereign 
among the NeviOes, and all Scroope and everything 
there was at his diqposaL When he hdd her by the 
hand and q>oke of her fitture life she only diook her 
head **I am an dd woman, thou^^ not in years dd 
aswasmyford. Botmylifeis done, and it matters 
not where J go/* 

''Dear annt^ do not ^eak of going. Where can 
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you be 10 weU as here?'' But the only shook her 
bead again and ivept aiircih. Of coune it would not 
be fitting that the ihould remain in the house of the 
young Sail who wu only her nephew by marriage. 
Sooope Manor would now become a house of joy* 
would be filled with the young and light of heart; 
there would be feasting there and dancing; horses 
neighing beiiore the doors* throngs of caniagest new 
fitmituret bright draperiest and perhaps, alas, loud 
levellings. It would not be fit that such a one as she 
ihould be at Sooope now that her lord had left her. 
The fimeral was an afiair not of pomp but of great 
y moment in those parts. Two or three Nevilles from 
other counties came to the housct as did also sundry 
relatives bearing other names. Mr. Mellerby was there, 
and one or two of the late Earl's oldest friends; but 
the great gathering was made up of the Scroope 
tenanUt not one of whom foiled to see his late land- 
lord laid in his grave. ^'My Lordt" said an old man 
to Fred, one who was himself a peer and was the 
young lord's cousin though they two had never met 
before^ ^'My Lord," said the dd man, as soon as they 
had returned firom the grave, ^you are called upon to 
succeed as good a man as ever it has been my lot to 
know. I loved him as a brother. I hope you wiU not 
li^ytum awajr ftom his . example.** Fked made 
some pranise whidi at the moment he cptainly in- 
landed to •peffiMm^ • •• 



On the next morning the will was read. There 
was nothing in it, nor coidd there have been anything 
in it, which might materially affect the interests of the 
heir. The hue lord's widow was empowered to take 
away from Scroope anything that die desired. In 
regard to money she was provided for so amply that 
monqr did not matter to her. A whole year's income 
fifom the estates was left to the heir in advance, so 
that he might not be driven to any momentary difE* 
culty in assuming the responsibilities of his station. 
A comparativdy small sum was left to Jack Neville^ 
and a special gem to Sophie Mellerby. There were 
bequests to all the servants, a thousand pounds to the 
vicar of the parish, — ^which perhaps was the only legaqr 
which astonished the legatee,— and . his affectionate 
love to every tenant on the estate. All the world ao* 
knowledged that it was as good a will as the Eari 
could have made. Then the last of the strangers left 
the house, and the Earl of Scroope was left to begin 
his reign and do his datf as best he might 

Jack had promised to remain with him for a few 
days, and Sophie Mdlerby, who had altogether given 
up her London season, was to stay with the widow 
tSl something should be settled as to a fiiture residence. 
*If my aunt will only say that she will keep the house 
tat a couple of years, she shall have it,** said Fred to 
the young lady,— perhaps wishing to poe^nme fixr so 
long a time the embarrassment of the large domain) 
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but to tiiit Ladjr Sooope would not oonsent It al- 
lowed the would lenudn till the end of Jidy. Bjrthat 

time ihe would find herself a home. 

*>For the life of me, I don't know bow to begin 
my life,** Mid the new peer to his brother as they 
were walking about the park together. 

^■Do not think about beginning it at alL You 
won't be angry, and will know what I mean, when I 
say that you should avoid thinking too mudi of your 
own position.'' 

""How am I to help thinking of it? It is so en- 
tirely changed firom what it was.'' 

•>No Fredt— not entirely; nor, as I hope, is it 
dianged at all in those matters which are of most im- 
portanoe to you. A man's sdf, and his ideas of the 
manner in which he should rule himself should be 
mote to him than any outward accidents. Had that 
cousin of ours never died——" 

•>I abnost wish he never had.'' 

*It would then have been your ambition to live as 
an honourable gentleman. To be that now should be 
mote to you than to be an Eari and a man of for* 

tune. ' 

^lsi% veiy easy to preadi» Jack. You were always 
good at that But here I amt and what am I to do? 
How am I to begm? Everybody says that I am to 
diange nothing. The tenanU will pay their rents, and 
ftumaby will look after things outside^ and Mrs. Bunoe 



will look after the things inside, and I may sit down 
and read a noveL When the g^oom of my uncle's 
death has passed awqr, I suppose I shall buy a few 
more hotses and pediaps be|^ to make a row about 
the phe asan t s. I dont know what else there is to 
do." 

^You'll find that there are duties." 

^I suppose I shalL Something is expected of me. 
I am to keep up the honour of the fiunity; but it really 
seems to me that the best way of doing so would be 
to sit in my nude's arm diair and go to sleep as he 
did." 

"As a first step in doing something you should get 
a wife for yourseUl If once you had a settled home, 
things would arrange themsebes round you veiy 
easily." 

"Ah, yes;— a wife. You know, Jad(, I told yoa 
about that girl in Coun^ Oare." 

"You must let nothing of that kind stand in your 
way." 

"Those are your ideas of high moral grandeurl 
Just now my own personal oondoct was to be all in 
all to me, and the rank nothing. Now I am to desert 
a girl I lore because I am an En^ish peer." 

"What has passed between yoa and the young 
Uidy, of course I do not know." 

"I may as wdl tell yoa the lAole truth," saidAed. 
And.ht.told it . He told it honestly,— ahnost booesdy^ 
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It it rery hard ton a man to teQ a ftorjr tndjr against 
himid^ but he intended to tdl the whole truth. **Noir 
iriiat must I do? Would yon have me many her?* 
Jack Nevflle paused ibr a long time. ''At anjr rate yoa 
can say yest or na* 

*It is veiy hard to say yeSt or na* 

**! can many no one else. I can see my way so 
fiff. Yon had better teU Sophie Mdleihy everything, 
and then a son of yours shall be the ftrtmre EarL* 

^We are both of us young as yet, Fttdt and need 
not think of that If you do mean to marry Ifiss 
Onara you should lose not a day; — not a day.* 

*But what if I dont You are ahrays veiy ready 
with advice, but you have given me none as yet* 

*Kow can I advise you? I should have heard the 
very words in which you made your promise before I 
ooidd dare to say whether it should be kept or broken. 
As a rule a man should keep his word.* 

*Let the consequences be what they may?'' 

*A man should keep his word certainly. And I 
know no promise so solemn as that made to a woman 
when followed by conduct sudi as yours has been.* 

*And what will people say then as to nqr conduct 
to the famfly? How will they lock on me when I 
bring home the daughter of that scoundrel?* 

*Yoa should have thought of that before.* 
•' >Bttt I was not told. Do you not see that I was 
deceived there. Mrs, OHaiia dearly said that the 
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Bsan was' dead. * And die told me nothing of the 
galleys.* 

*How could she tdl you that?* 

*But if she has decdved me, how can I be ex- 
pected to keep my promise? I tove the giri dearly. If 
I could diange places with you, I would do so this 
veiy minute, and take her away with me, and she 
shouM certainly be my wife. If it were only mysdi; 
I would give up aU to her. I would, by heaven. But 
I cannot sacrifice the fiunfly. As to solemn piomisesi 

did I not swear to my undo that I would not di^gnoe 
the £unily by sudi a marriage? Ahnost the last woitl 
that I qioke to him was that Am I to be untrue to 
him? There are times in irfnch it seems impossible 
that a man should do right* 

"There are times in which a man may be too 
blind to see the right,* said Jackr-q>aring his brother 
in that he did not remind him that those ^iVmiitf if 
dways come fiom origind wroog-doing; 

*I think I am resdved not to many her,* said 
Fied. 

*If I were in your place I think I diould manr 
to,* said JaA,^-^bttt I wiU not spedc with certdntr 
even of mysel£* ^ 

*I didl not But I WiU be true to her dl the 
•ame. You may be sure that I shdl not many at all* 
Then he reamed to his old scheme. -Iflcan find 
any mode of manying her in soine ibct^ country, so 
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that her ion and mine dudl not be the lei^timate heir 
to the title and estaftest I would go there at once with 
hery though it were to the further end of the woikL 
You can understand now whati mean when I ulj that 
I do not know how to begin." Jack acknowledged 
that in that matter he did understand his brother. It 
is alwAys hard for a man to commence any new du^ 
when he knows that he has a millstone round his neck 
which will probably make that du^ impracticable at 

last 

He went on with his life at Scroope for a week 

after the fiineral without resolving upon anything, or 
Uking any steps towards solving the O'Hara diflicuUy. 
He did ride about among the tenanU, and gave some 
trifling orders as to the house and stables. His brother 
WM still with him» and Miss Mellerby remained at the 
Manor. But he knew that the thunder-doud must 
break over his head before long, and at lut the storm 
WM fommtniMMli The first drops fell upon him in the 
soft form of a letter from Kate 0* Hara. 

MDlARIST FrBO, 

«<I am not quite sure that I ought to address yoa 
like that; but I always shaU unless you tell me not. 
We have been expecting a letter from yoa every day 
since you went Your friend from Ennis came here, 
and brotti^ us the news of your uncle's death. We 
wtra veiy sorry; at least I was ceitainly. X liked to 



think of you a great deal better as my own Fred, than 
as a great lord. But you will still be my own Fred 
always; will you not? 

''Mother said at once that it was a matter of course 
that you should go to England; but your friend, whose 
name we never heard, said that you had sent him 
especially to promise that you would write quite im- 
mediately, and that you would come back veiy soon. 
I do not know what he will think of me, because I 
asked him whether he was quite, quite sure that you 
would come back. If he thinks that I k)ve you better 
than my own soui; he only tliinks the truth. 

•*R:ay,— pray write at once. Mother is getting 
vexed because there is no letter. I am never vexed 
with my own darling love^ but I do so long for a letter. 
If you knew how I felt, I do think you would write 
ahnost every day, — ^if it were only Just one short word. 
If you would say, «Dcar Love,' that would be enough. 
And pray come. Oh do^ do^ pray comet Cannot you 
think how I must long to see youl The gentleman 
who came here said that you would come, and I know 
you wilL But pray come soon. Think, now, how you 
are all the worid to me. You are moie than all the 
world to me. 

«I im not ill as I was when you were here. But 
I never go outside the door now. I never shall go 
outside the door again till you come. I don't care 
now for going out upon the rocks. I don't care even. 
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fbrthebiids as yra are not hoc to watdi them with 
me. Iiit with the ikin of the teiayoagareme behind 
mj headt and I pretend to deep. But though I am 
quite itiU for houn I am not aileep, but thinking 

ahrayt of you. 

«We have neither seen or heard anything more of 
my father, and Father Mar^ says that you have 
managed about that vciy generously. You are always 
generous and good. I was so wretched all that day, 
that I thought I should have died. You will not 
think iU of your Kate, wiU ybtt, because her fcther is 

bad? 

-Pttiy write when you get this, and above all things 

let us know when you wiU come to us. 

••Always, always, and always, 
•■Your own 

••Kate." 

Two days after this, while the letter wm still un- 
answered,, there came another firom Mrs. OWara whidi 
was, if possible, more grievous to him than that from 
her daughter. 

•My Lord,'' the letter began. When he read thu 
he turned from it with a sickening feeling of dUgust 
Of coune the woman knew that he was now Eari of 
Scroope; but it would have been so desirable that 
there should have been no intercourse between her 
and him excepiundcr the name by which she had 



hitherto known him. And then in the appellation as 
she used it there seemed to be a determination to 
reproach him whidi must, he knew, lead to great 
miseiy. 

•My Loia>, 

•The messenger you sent to us faroug^ us good 
news, and told us that you were gone home to your 
own afiiurs. That I suppose was right, but why have 
you not written to us before this? Why have you not 
told my poor girl that you will come to her, and atone 
to her for the injury you have done in the only manner 
now possible? I cannot and do not believe that you 
intend to evade the solemn promises that you have 
made her, and aUow her to remain here a ruined out«» 
cast, and the mother of your diild. I have thought 
you to be both a gentleman and a christian, and X 
still think sa * Most assuredly you would be neither 
were you disposed to leave her desolate^ while you are 
in prosperi^. 

•I can upon you, my lord, in the most solemn * 
manner, with all the energy and anxie^ of a mother, 
—of one who wiU be of all women the most broken- 
hearted if you wrong her, — ^to write at once and let 
me know when you wiU be here to keep your promise. 
For the sake of your own oflkpring I impkm you not 
to delay. 

•We fed under deep d>ligations to you for what 
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yoa did in respect of that unhappjr maiL We baVe 
aerer tat a moment doubted your generosi^. 

''Youn, My Lord, 
*With warmest affectioiit if you win admit hi 

«C OUara. 

^P& I ask yon to come at ouce and keep your 
word. Were you to think of breaking it, I would fol- 
low you through the woild'' 

The young Rarl, when he received this, was not 
at a loss for a moment to attribute the body of Mrs. 
Onara's letter to Father Marty's power of composi* 
tion, and the postscript to the unaided effort of the 
lady hersel£ Take it as he might — as coming from 
Mrs. OUara or from the priest, — ^he found the letter 
to be a great burden to him. He had not as yet 
answered the one received book Kate, as to the 
genuinenett of which he had entertained no doubt 
How should he answer sudi letters? Some answer 
must of course be sent, and must be the forerunner 
of his future conduct But how should he write his 
letter when he had not as yet resolved what his con- 
duct should be? 

He did attempt to write a letter, not to either of 
the ladies, but to the priest, explaining that in the 
ordinaiy sense of the word he could not and would 
not many lifiss (VHara, but that in any way short of 
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that legitimate and usual mode of marriage, he would 
bind himself to her, and that when so bound he 
would be true to her for life. He would make any 
settlement that he. Father Marty, might think right 
cither upon the mother or upon the daughter. But 
Countess of Scroope the daughter of that Captain 
OTHara should not become through his means. Then 
he endeavoured to explain the obligation laid upon 
him by his unde, and the excuse which he thought 
he could plead in not having been informed of Cap- 
tain CHara's existence. But the letter when written 
seemed to him to be poor and mean, cringing and at 
the same time fiOse. He told himsdf that it would 
not suffice. It was manifest to him that he must go 
back to County dare, even though he should en- 
counter Mrs. (VHara, dagger in hand. What was any 
personal danger to himself in such an affair as this? 
And if he did not fear a woman's dagger, wu he to 
fear a woman's tongue^— or the tongue of a priest? 
So he tore the letter, and resolved that he would 
write and name a day on which he would appear at 
ArdkilL At any rate such a letter as that might be 
easUy written, and might be made soft with words of 
k>ve» 

. «DsARB8rKAn, 

''I win be with you on the 15th or on the i6th 
at latest You should remember that a man has a 
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good deal to do and think of when he gets pitdi- 
Ibrked into tndi a new phase of life as mine. Do 
nott however, think that I qnand with 70a, mj 
dailing. That I will never do. My love to year 

mother. 

•Ever your own, 

«I hate signing the other name.'' 

This letter wm not only written but sent 



CHAPTER XIX. 



Tkrbb or fear days after writing his letter to 
Kate OUara, the Eari told his aunt that he must 
letum to Ireland, and he named the day on whidi he 
would leave Sooope. •! did not think that you 
would go tMck there,** she said. He could see by the 
look of her face and by the anxious glance of her eye 
that the had in her heart the fear of Kate Oliarar- 

nihe had also. 

•I must return. I came-away at a momentfs 



■But yon have written about leaving the rq;i- 

ment. 

. «Ye8:~I have done that In the peculiar at- 
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cumstances I don% suppose tfiey wiQ want me to 
serve again. Indeed Fve had a letter, just a private 
note, from one of the fellows at the Horse Guards ex- 
plaining an that* 

**I dont see triiy you shoukl go at all;— indeed I 
do not* 

''What am I to do about my things? I owe some 
money. Fve got three or four horses there. My very 
ctothes are all about just as I left them when I came 
away.* 

*Any body can manage all that Give the horses 
away.* 

''I had rather not give away my horses,* he said 
laughing. «The feet is I must ga* She could urge 
nothing more to him on that occasion. She did not 
then mention the existence of Kate OTiara. But he 
knew well that she was thinking of the giri, and he 
knew also that the acting of Lady Mary Quin had 
not slackened But his aunt, he thought, was more 
afraid of him now that he was the Eari than she had 
been when he was only the heir; and it might be that 
this feeling would save him from the mentioa of Kate 
OUara's name. 

To some extent the dowager was afraid of her 
nephew. She knew at least that the young man was 
altpowerfid and might act altogether as he listed In 
vrtiatever she mig^ sqr she couU not now be sup- 
ported by the aitthori^ of the Lord ef Sooope. He 
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himself wfts loid of Scroope; and were he to fell her 
simply to hold her tongue and mind her own business 
ihe could only submit But she was not the woman 
to allow any sense of fear» or any solicitude as to the 
respect due to herself, to stand in the way of the per- 
formance of a duty. It may be declared on her be* 
half that had it been in her nephew's power to order 
her head off in punishment for her interference, she 
would stin have spoken had she conceived it to be 
right to qpeak. 

But within her own bosom there had been dread- 
fill conflicU as to that duty. Lady Mary Quin had 
by no means slackened her activity. Lady Maiy Quin 
had learned the exact condition of Kate Onara, and 
had sent the news to her friend with greedy rapidity. 
And in sending it Lady Maiy Quin entertained no 
subtest doubt as to the duty of the present Earl of 
Sooope. According to her thinking it could not be 
the duty of an Earl of Scroope in any circu mst an c es 
to many a Kate OUara. There are women, who in 
regard to sudi troubles as now existed at Ardhill cot- 
tage, always think that the woman should be punished 
as the sinner and that the man should be assisted to 
escape. The hardness of heart of sudi women,— who 
in an other views of life are periups tender and soft- 
naturedr-is one of the marvels of our social system. 
It is as though a certain line were drawn to indude 
aU womenr-a Une* but, ahs, little more than a line^ 



—by overstepping whidi, or rather by being known to 
have overstepped it, a woman ceases to be a woman 
in the estimation of her own sex. That the existence 
of this feeling has strong efiiea in saving women from 
passing the line, none of us can doubt That iu 
general tendency may be good rather than evil, is 
possible. But the hardness necessary to preserve the 
rule, a hardness whidi must be exdusivdy feminine 
but which is sddom wanting, is a marvdlous feature 
in the female diaracter. Lady Mary Quin probably 
thought but little on the subject. The women in the 
cottage on the diff, who were befriended by Father 
Maxty, were to her dangerous sdieming Roman Cftth5?lic 
adventurers. The proper triumph of ftotestant virtue 
required that they should fail in their adventures* She 
had always known that there would be something dis- 
reputable heard of them sooner or later. When the 

wretched Captain came into the neighbourhood, and 

she soon heard of his comingr--she was gratified by 
feeling that her convictions had been correct When 
the sad tidings as to poor Kate reached her ears, she 
had ''known that it woukl be sa** That such a girl 
should be made Countess of Sooope in reward for 
her widcedness would be to her an event honiUe, al- 
most contraiy to Divine Providence^ — a testimony that 
the Evfl One was being aUowed peculiar power at 
the moment, and ivould no doubt have been used in 
her own drdes to show the ruin that had been 
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bcoui^ itpon the oountiy bjr CathoKc emaiicipatioii. 
She did not for a moment doobt that the picsent 
Bad ihoMld be encoimged to break any piomiies of 
maniage to the making of which he might have been 
aUnied. 

But it was not wo with Lady Saoope. She» in- 
deedf came to the same conclusion as her friend, but 
she did so with much difficulty and after many in- 
ward frtruggles. ^e understood and valued the cus- 
toms of the magic line. In her heart of hearts she 
approved of a different code of morals for men and 
women. That which merited instant, and as regarded 
this worid, perpetual condemnation in a woman, might 
in a man be very easily forgiven. A sigh, a shake of 

the hoadf and lomc small inikocont stratagom tliat 

might lead to a happy marriage and settlement in life 
with increased income, would have been her treat- 
ment of such sin for the heirs of the great and wealthy. 
She knew that the worid couM not afford to ostracise 
the menr-though happily it might condemn the wo- 
men. NeverthdeM, when she came to the single 
separated instance, though her heart melted with no 
ruth for the woman^ — ^in sudi cases the woman must 
be seen before the ruth is fdtr-though pity for Kate 
Onara did not influence her, she did admowledge 
the sanctity of a gentleman's word. If, as Lady liCary 
sold her, and as she could so well bdieve, the pre* 
sent Bail of Scmqpe had given to this girl a promise 
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that he would many her, if he had bound himself by 
his pledged word, as a nobleman and a gentleman, 
how could she bid him become a perjured knave? 
Sans reprochel Was he thus to begin to live and to 
deserve the motto of his house by the conduct of his 
life? 

But then the evfl that would be done was so 
greati She did not for a moment doubt aU that Lady 
Mary told her about the girL The worst of it had in- 
deed been admitted. She was a Roman Catholic^ 01- 
bom, ill-connected, damaged utterly by a parent so 
low that nothing kmer could possibly be raked out of 
the woild's gutters. And now the {^ herself was— a 
casUway. Such a marriage as that of which Lady 
Maiy spoke would not only injure the house of Scroopo 

for the present generation, but would tend to its final 
downfalL Would it not be known throug^xmt all Eng- 
land that the next Earl of Scroope would be the 
grandson of a convict? Might there not be questions 
as to the legitimaqr of the assumed heir? She herself 
knew of noble funilies mbkh had been scattered, con- 
founded, and almost ruined by sudi imprudence. 
Hitherto the fiunily of Saoope had been continued 
from generation to generation without stain,-4dmost 
without stain. It had felt it to be a fortunate thing 
that the late hdr had died because of the pollution of 

marriage. And now must evil as bad 
e evil perhaps, through the foUy of this 
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certain ftwe; and tfaoii|^ her weeds gm lier no 
rathori^, the/ did give her weight 

**Yes; I ihall itait to-mofrow»* he replied. 
' ''And yon stall mean to go to Iidand?^ 

''Yesf— 'I must go to Ireland. I shan^ stay there^ 
yoa know.* 

Then she paused a moment before she proceeded 
'Shan yoo see — that young woman when yoa are 
there?'' 

^I suppose I shall see her.* 

''Bray do not think that I desire to interfere with 
your private affiurs. I know well that I have no ri{^ 
to assume over you any of that affectionate authority 
iriiich a mother mig^ have^— though in truth I h>ve 
you as a son.* 

''I would treat you Just as I would my own 
mother.* 

''No^ Fred; that cannot be sa A mother would 
throw her aims round you and ding to you if she saw 
you going into danger. A mother would foOow yoUf 
hoping that she mi{^ save you.* 

*But there is no danger.* 

*Ah, Fredf I fear there is.* 

*What danger?* 

*You are now the head of one of the oldest and 
the noblest femilies in this wfaidi in my heart I be- 
lieve to be the least sinful among the sinful nations of 
the wicked worid* 



*I dont quite know how that may be;— I mean 
about the worid. Of course I understaM about the 
family.* 

''But you kve your countiy?* 

"Oh yes. I don't think there's any place like 
England— to live in.* 

"And England is what it is because there are still 
some left among us who are bom to high rank and 
who know how to live up to the standard that is re- 
quired of them. If ever there was sudi a man, your 
undo was such a one.* 

"Pm sure he was;— just what he ou^ to have 
been.* 

"Honourable, true, affectionate, self-denying, a£> 
iaUe to aU men, but ever conscious of his rank, giving 
much because much had been given to him, asserting 
his nobiUty for the benefit of those around him, proud 
of his order for the sake of his country, bearing his 
sorrows with the digni^ of silence^ a nobleman all 
over, living on to the end sans reprochel He was a 
man whom you may dare to imitate^ though to foDow 
him may be difficult* She spoke not kmdly, but 
deariy, hKddng him fiiU in the face as she stood 
motionless before him. 

"He was aU that,* said Red, ahnost overpowered 
by the sincere solemnity of his annfs manner; 
"Wm you try to walk in his footsteps?* 
"Two men can never be like one another in that 
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wiy. I ihaD never be what he was. Bttt HI endeinmr 
to get akmg as well as I can." 

«Y<m will lemember your order?" 

•Yes, I wflL I do remember it WBnd you, aunt, 
lamnot^thatlbdongtoit I think I do under- 
stand about it all, and wiU do my best But Jack 
woukl have made a better Sail thanlshaU da Thafs 

the truth." 

•The Lord God has placed your-«nd you must 
pray to Him that He wiU enaUe you to do your duty 
in Aat state of Ufc to whidi it has pleased Him to 
can you. You are here and must bear his decree; 
and whether it be a privilege to enjoy, you must enjoy 
it^ or a burden to bear, you must endure it" 

Mt is so of course." 

•Knowing that, you nmst know also how incumbent 
it is upon you not to defile the stock fiom whidi you 

are sprung." 

«I suppose it has been defiled," said Red, who 
had been looking into the history of the family. "The 
Eaii seems to have married nobody knows 
0. And his son was my uncle's grandiather." 
[Us was a btow to Lady Sooope, but she bore it 

dignity and courage. «You would hardly wish it 

to be said that yoo had copied the only one of your 
ancestors who did amiss. The world was rougher then 
than it is now, and he of whom yoo speak was a 
soldier." 



^Fm a soldier too^" said the EarL 

"Oh, FVed, is it thus you answer met He was a 
soldier in rough times, when there were wars. I think 
he married when he wu with the army under Marl- 
borough." 

"I have not seen anything of that kind, cer- 
tainly." 

•Your country is at peace, and your place is here^ 
among your tenantry, at Scroope. You wQl promise 
me, Fred, that you will not many this girl in Ire- 
hnd?" 

"If I do^ the fault will be all with that old maid 
at Castle Quin." 

"Do not say that, Fred. It is impossible. Let her 
conduct have been what it may, it cannot make that 
right in you whidi would have been wrong, or |that 
wrong which would have been right" 

"She's a nasty meddlesome cat" 

"I will not talk about her. What good would it 
do? You cannot at any rate be surprised at my 
extreme anxiety. You <Ud promise your unde most 
solemnly that you would never many this young lady." 

"If I did, that ought to be enough." He was now 
waxing angry and his fiu» was becoming red. He 
would bear a good deal torn his nude's widow, but 
he fdt his own power and wu not prepared to bear 
much more. 

"Of course I cannot bind you. I know wdl how 
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bupO^oA I am»— how poweriess to exerdte ocmtroL 
But I think, Ficd, that for your undrt sake you will 
not lefiise to xepeat your promise to me, if you intend 
to keep it Why is it that I am so anxious? It is for 
your sake, and for the sake of a name which should 
be dearer to you than it is even to me.** 

•*I have no intention of manying at alL* 

"Do not say that"* 

•*I do say it I do not want to keep either you 
or Jack in the dark as to my future life. This 
young lady,— of whom, by the by, neither you nor 
Lady Mary Quin know anything, shall not become 
Countess of Sooope. To that I have made up my 

mind.** 

'ThankGod.'' 

«But as long as she lives I will make no woman 
Countess of Sooope. Let Jack many this girl that he 
is in love with. They shall live here and have the 
house to themselves if they like it He will k)ok after 
the proper^ and shall have whatever income old 
MelleAy thinks proper. I will keep the promise I 
made to my unde,— but the keeping of it will make it 
impossible for me to live here. I would prefer now 
that you should say no more on the subject'' Then he 
left her, quitting the room with some stateliness in his 
step, as though conscious that at such a moment as 
this it behoved him to assume his rank. 

The dowamr sat ak»e all that morning thinking 
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of the thing she had done. She did now believe that 
he was positively resolved not to many Kate Ollara, 
and she believed also that she herself had fixed him 
in that resolution. In doing so had she or had she 
not committed a deadly sin? She knew ahnost with 
accuracy what had occurred on the coast of Clare. A 
young girl, innocent herself up to that moment, had 
been enticed to her ruin by words of \ovt which had 
been hallowed in her ears 1^ vows of marriage. Those 
vows which had possessed so deadly an efficacy, were 
now to be simply brokeni The cruder to her would 
be damnable, devilish^— surely worthy of hell if any 
sin of man can be so called! And she^ who could not 
divest herself of a certain pride taken in the austere 
morality of her own life, she who was now a widow 
anxious to devote her life solely to God, had per- 
suaded the man to this sin, in order that her successor 
as Countess of Sooope might not be, in her opinion, 
unfitting fer nobi%l The young krd had promised 
her that he would be guilty of this sin, so H^mffflM^^ 
so devilish, telling her as he did so, that as a con- 
sequence of his promise he must continue to live a life ' 
of wickednetti In the agony of her q>irit she threw 
herself upon her knees and inqdored the Lord to par- 
don her and to guide her. But even while kneeling 
befere the throne of heaven she could not drive the 
pride of birth out of her heart That the young Earl 
might be saved ficom the ^•Tnffpg sin and also fiom 
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the poUtitiiig mairiagei— that was the prayer ibe 
prayed 



CHAPTER XX. 

Loom aboirt Hm WorM. 

Thi Countess was seen no more on that day^— was 
no more seen at least by either of the two biothenu 
Iifiss Mellerby was with her now and again, but on 
each occasion only for a few minutes, and reported 
that Lady Scroope was ill and could not appear at 
dinner. She would, however, see her nephew before 
he started on the following morning. 

Fred himself was much affected by the interview 
with his aunt No doobt he had made a former pro- 
mise to his unde, similar to that which had now been 
exacted fiom him. No doubt he had himself resolved, 
after what he had thought to be mature consideration 
that he would not marry the girl, justifying to himself 
this decision by the deceit which he thought had been 
practised upon him in regard to Captain OUara. 
Neverthdess, he felt that by what had now occurred 
he was bound more strongly against the marriage than 
he had ever been bound before. His promise to his 
unde might have been regarded as bdng obligatory 
only M long as his undo lived. His own decision he 
woiild have been at liberty to change when he pleased 
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todosa But, though his aunt was ahnost nothing to 
him,— was not in very truth his aunt, but only the 
widow of his unde, there had been a solemnity about 
the engagement as he had now made it with her, 
whidi he fcU to be definitdy binding. He must go to 
ArdkiU prepared to teU them absolutdy the truth. He 
would make any arrangement they pleased as to their 
future joint lives, so long as it was an arrangement by 
whidi Kate should not become Counteu of Scroope. 
He did not attempt to conceal from himself the dxead- 
fiil nature of the task before him. He knew what 
would be the indignation of the priest He could 
picture to himself the ferocity of the mother, defending 
her young as a lioness would her whdp. He could 
imagine that that dagger might again be brought fiom 
iU hiding place. And, worse than aU, he would see 
the giri prostrate in her woe, and appealing to his love 
and to his oaths, when the truth as to her fiiture life 
should be revealed to her. But yet he did not think 
of shunning the task before him. He could not endure 
to live a coward in his own esteem. 

He was unlike himself and very melancholy, ^h 
has been so good of you to remain here,'' he said to 
Sophie MeUerby^ Thqr had now become intimate and 
aUnost attached to each other as friends. If she had 
aUowed a wpaxk of hope to become bii^ within her 
heart in regard to the young Earl that had kmg 
since been quenched. She had acknoidedged to he^ 
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self that had it been possible in other respects thqr 
would not have suited eadi other, — and now thqr 
were friends* 

*I love your aunt deariy and have been verjr glad 
to be with her.'' 

''I wish you would learn to love somebody else 
dearly.'* 

''Pahaps I shalli some day, — somebody else; though 
I don't at all know who it may be." 

''You know whom I mean." 

^I suppose I do." 

'^And why not h>ve him? Isn't he a good fet 
tow?" 

"One can't love all the good fellows, Lord 
Sooope." 

^Youll never find a better one than he is." 

"Did he commission you to speak for him?" 

*Yott know he didn't You know that he would 
be the last man in the worid to do so?" 

*I was surprised." 

''But I had a reason tac q;>eaking." 

"No doubt" 

*I don't suppose it wQl have any eflfect with you; 
—but it is something you ought to know* If any man 
of my age can be supposed to have made up his mind 
on such a matter, you may believe that I have made 
up my mind that I will— never many." 

*What nonsense, Lord Sooope." 



•Well;— yes; perhaps it is. But I am so con- 
vinced of it myself that I shall ask my brother to come 
and live here — ^permanently, — as master of the place. 
As he would have to leave his regiment it would of 
course be necessaiy that his position here should be 
settled,— and it shall be settled." 

"I most sincerdy hope that you will always live 
here yourselC" 

"It won't suit me. Circumstances have made it 
impossible. If he will not do so, nor my aunt, the 
house must be shut up. I am most anxious that this 
should not be done. I shall implore him to remain 
here, and to be here exactly as I should have 
been,— had things with me not been so veiy un- 
fortunate. He will at any rate have a house to offer 
you, if " 

. "Lord Scroopel" 

"I know what you are goingto say,^ Sophie." 
"I don't know that'I am as yet disposed to many 

ibr the sake of a house to shelter me." 

"Of course you would say that; but still I think 

that I have been right to tell you. I am sure you wQl 

believe my assurance that Jack knows nothing of all 

this." 

That same evening he said neariy the same thing 
to his bxother, though in doing so he made no special 
allusion to Sq>hie Mellerby. "I know that there is a 
great deal that a lellow should do, living in such a 
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house M thif , bot I am not the man to do it It's a 
Teiy good kind of life^ if you happen to be up to it. I. 
am not. but you are.*" 

«My dear Fired, you cant change the accidents of 

birth.'* 

^In a great measure I can; or at least we can do 
10 between us. You can't be Lord Scroope, but you 

can be master of Scroope Manor.*^ 

«No I cant;— and, which is more, I won't. Don't 
fMnlc I am undviL" 

<fYou are uncivil, JadL" 

''At any rate I am not ungratefuL I only want 
jott to understand thoroughly that sudi an arrange 
nent is out of the question. In no condition of life 
would I care to be the locum tenens for another man. 
You are now five or six and twen^. At thirty you 
nay be a married man with an absolute need for your 
own house." 

«I would execute any deed." 

''So that I might be enabled to keep the owner of 
the property out of the only place that is fit for himi 
It is a power whidi I should not use, and do not wish 
toposKss. Believe me, Fted, that a man is bound to 
lubmit himself to the circumstances by which he is 
tuiounded, when it is dear that they are beneficial to 
the woild at large. There must be an Earl of Scroope^ 
and you at present are the man." 

They were sitting together out upon the terrace 
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after dinner, and for a time there was sUenoe. His 
brother's arguments were too strong for the young lord, 
and it was out of his power to deal with one so dog- 
matic But he did not forget the kst words that had 
been spoken. It may be that ''I shall not be the man 
very long," he said at last 

"Any of us may die to-day or to-morrow," said 
Jade 

"I have a kind of presentiment,— not that I shall 
die, but that I shall never see Scroope again. It 
seems as though I were certainly leaving for ever a 
place that has alwqrs been distasteful to me." 
"I never believe anything of presentiments." 
"No; of course not You're not that sort of feUow 
at all But I am. I can't think of myself as living 
here with a dosen dd fogies about the place all do* 
ing nothing, touching their hats, tny-losding me at 
every turn, looking respectable, but as idle as pick- 
pockets." 

"Youll have to do it" 

"Ftohaps I shall, but I dont think it" Then there 
was again silence for a time. ''The less said about it 
the better, but I know that Fve got a very difficult Job 
before me in Ireland." 

"I don't envy you, Fred;— not that" 

"It is no use talking about it Jk has got to be 
done^ and the sooner done the better. What I shall 
do when it is don^ I have not the most remote idea. 
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Whoc I dun be living thif d*y month I cannot guew. 
I can only M7 one thing certainly, and that i» that I 
■hall not cone hack here. There never was a feUow 
10 looM about the worid a« I am." ^ . . . . 

It was teirible that a jrottng man who had it in nia 
power to do to much good or lo much evfl ihould 
have had nothing to bind him to the better cooricl 
Tliere wai the motto of his house, and the promiaet. 
Kfaidi he had made to hit unde penuading him to 
that which wai reapecUble and at he thought duU; 
and opposed to those influences there was an uncon- 
querable feeling on his own part that he was altogether 

mifitted for the kind of Ufe that was expected of him. 
Joined to this there was the feet of that unfcrtunate 
connection in teland from which he knew that it 
would be base to fly, and which, as U seemed to 
bin, made any attempt at lespectability impowiWe to 

him. 

Early on the foUowing morning, as he was prepare 
ing to start, hu aunt again sent for him. She came oat 
to him m the sitting-room adjoining her bedroom and 
there embraced him. Her eyes were red with weeping, 
and her feoe wan with care. -Flted," she said; "dear 

-Good-bye, wint The last woid I have to say is 
that I implora joa not to leave Sooope as long as yoa 
an comtetaUe. hefe.** 
.. -You win come back?" 



**! cannot say anything certain about that** 

She still had hold of him with both hands and was 
looking into his iace with loving, fri|^itened» wistful 
eyes. -I know,** she said, -that you will be thinking 
of what passed between us yesterday.** 

-Certainly I shall remember it" 

-I have been praying tn you, Fred; and now I tell 
you to look to your Father which is in Heaven for 
guidance, and not to take it from any poor frail sinful 
human being. Ask Him to keqp your feet steady in 
the path, snd your heart pure, and your thoughts free 
from widcedness. Oh, Fred, keep your mind and bodj 
dear befine Him, snd if you will kneel to Him tot 
protection. He will show you a way through all diffi- 
culties.- It was thus that she intended to tdl him that 
his promise to her, made on the previous day, was to 
count for nought, and that he was to many the girl if 
by no other way he could release himself from vice. 
But she could not bring hersdf to dedare to him in 
plain terms that he had better many Kate CVHara, 
and bring his new Countess to Scroope in order that 
she might be fitly received by her predecessor. Ik 
toif^ be that the Lord would still show him a way 
out of the two evils. 

But hu brother was more dear of -purpose with 
him, as they walked together out to the yard in which 
the young Earl was to get into his carriage. -Upon 
the idiole, Fred, if I were you I .should many tfaa^. 
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gbt" Tliii he «id quite tbtupfly. Tbt jwmg toitf 
■hook Ua bead. "It mar be thit I do not know aU 
die cticimutancei. If they be u I hwe heard them 
fiom 7011, 1 ihould manr her. Good-bjre. Let me bear 
fiom you, when yoo have settled ai to going mj' 

lAcre." 

«I dull be mie to irrite," lald Fked M be took the 

n^ and leated bim in the phieton. 

ma biothei'i advice he undentood pUinly, and 
that of hit annt he thought that be understood. But 
be tbook bit bead again aa he told himielf that he 
oonld not now be guided br rither ^ them. 



CHAPTER XXL 

Tte Toung Ind dept one night at Ennia, and on 
the tbiid moniing after hia departure ftom Scroope, 
itarted in bii gig ftv Liacanaor and the difls of Hober. 
Ho took a Mrrant with him and a change of dodtea. 
And aa he went his heart waa vtxy heavf . He could 
not live a cowud in bii own eMeem. Were it not to 
how wfllingiy would he have uved himaetf from the 
aaaof of Ihia journey, and have aent to hia Kate to 
bid h« come to bim in EngUndl He feared the 
prieat, and be feared hia Kate'a nother; — not her 
dafger, but her eye* aod Kocdiing wocda. He ■llo< 
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gether doubted bit own powen to peifimn aatiafeetorily 
the task befim him. He knew men who could do it 
His brother Jack would do it, were it poaiible that his 
brother Jack should be in such a positioo. But tor 
himself, he was oonsdoui of a aoftnesa of heart, a 

feminine tenderness, which, — to do him Juadce, he 

did not misuke fiir dnceri^, that rendered bim unfit 
lor the task before him. The farther he Journeyed 
from Scroope and the nearer that he found himself to 
the diSs the stronger did the feding grow within bim, 
tin it had become almost tragical in iu dominion 
over him. But still he went on. It was incumbent <m 
hun to pay one nme visit to the di& and be Jour^ ' 
neyed on. 

At Limerick he did not even visit the barracka to 
see hia late companions of the regiment At Ennis he 
slept in his old room, and of course the two officers 
who were quartered there came to him. But they both 
dedared when they left him that the Eari of Scroope 
and Fni Neville were very different persona, attribut- 
ing the difference sddy to the rank and wealth of the 
new peer. Poor Simpkinson bad expected long whis> 
pdvd confidential conversatiooa respecting the ladies 
of Ardkill; but the Eari had bardy thanked him for 
his Journey; and the whispered confidence, which 
would have been, so ddi^^itfiil, was at once impossible. 
"By Heaven, there*B nothhig like rank to spoil a fellow. 
He was a good fellow once." So spoke C^tain John* 
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iMt M the two officer! letieated together from the 

Bail's room. 

And the Earl also saw Mr. Crowe the attorney. Mr. 
Cfowe recognised at hs full weight the importance of 
a man whom he might now caU ••My Lord- as often 
as he pleased, and as to whose pecuniary position he 
bad made some gratifying inquiries. A very few words 
sufficed. Captain OUara had taken hU departure, 
and the money would be paid regularly. Mr. Crowe 
also noticed the stem silence of the man, but thought 
that it was becoming in an Earl with so truly noble a 
property. Of the Casde Quin people who could hardly 
do more than pay their way like country gcnUefidk, 
and who were mere Irish, Mr. Crowe did not think 

much. 

Eveiy hour that brought the kxd nearer to Lis- 
cannor added a weight to his bosom. As he drove 
his gig akmg the bleak road to Ennistimon his heart 
was very heavy indeed. At Maurice's mills, the only 
resting-place on the road, it had been his custom to 
give his hone a mouthful of water; but he would not 
do io now though the poor beast would fain have 
stopped there. He drove the animal on ruthlessly, 
himself driven by a fcding of unrest which would not 
allow him to pause. He hated the country now, and 
almost'iold himself that he hated all whom it con- 
tained. How miserable was hu lot, that he should 
have bound himself in the opening of his splendour, 



in the first days of a career that might have been so 
splendid, to misfortune that was squalid and mean as 
this. To him, to one placed by circumstances as he 
was placed, it was squalid and mean. By a few soft 
words spoken to a poor gid whom he had chanced to 
find among the rocks he had so bound himself with 
vile manades, had so crippled, hampered and fettered 
himself, that he was forced to renounce all the glories 
of his station. Wealth almost unlimited was at his 
command,— and rank, and youth, and such personal 
gifts of appearance and disposition as best serve to 
win general love. He had talked to his brother of his 
unfitness for his earldom; but he could have blasoned 
it forth at Scroope and up in London, with the best of 
young lords, and have loved well to do so. But this 
adventure, as he had been wont to call it, had fallen 
upon him, and had broken him as it were in pieces. 
Thousands a year he would have paid to-be rid of his 
adventure; but thousands a year, he knew well, were 
of no avail He might have sent over some English 
Mr. Crowe with ofiers ahnost royal; but he had been 
able so to discern the persons concerned as to know 
that royal ofiers, of which the royalty would be simply 
money royal^, oould be of no avail How would that 
woman have looked at any messenger who had come 
to her with offers of money,— and proposed to take her 
child into some luxurious but disgraceful seclusion? 
And in what language would Father Mar^ have ex* 
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to the Eari of Sooope drove <m wim b» 

1— «P utd lower witlun bit boMin. 
em tower taa lower imuu. ^^^ j^ ^,,„„1^ 

It had of couiM been neceMwy »» 
fa^w^pUn. He propoied to get room, for one 
SlTL Se inn it Ennirtunon, to kare lu. M 
!£i .TtlTto tAe one of the country car. on to 
?^«.!7 ft would, he thought, be bert to Ke the 

^rSLirSitooh.i^u..w^ch^y^ 

Ht Wting them murt be kft on the pnej^. 
iSd nrwSd .pedc only to throe perron.;-but 
ri tSLZ. hTm«.t now teU the cerum truttu 

■?hZ ^ c««e. I* work which made it ifly«'Me 
STKaToSTAould become Countea of Scroope. 

iney ibhi»»» c^eW-^ to that dcdiioa tnejr 

S^XJS.eiHew«UdexpU«.U^fin^^ 
SrSJLt iftt AouM ch«»ce that he found the pn«t 

•* "Sncit hU gig «d K.«.t atEunU^ «^ 

eeededuha had latmidwl along *• '^"r^— 

STon « outride car. b the mid-dirt-ice about two 

on •» "T" ^^^^ . _^ Pufljer Marty ridmg on 
nito. out of the town lie mei r«iiw / ^^ 
ITLl He had dmort hopedr-wy. he had hoped, 



—that the priest ndfjbi not be at home. But here was 
the UoQ in his path. ''Ah, my Locd,'' said the priest 
in his sweetest tone of good httmottr^ — and his tones 
when be was so disposed were verjr sweet,— ^ Ah, my 
Loid, this is a sight good for sore eyes. They toi)ld 
me yon were to be here to^y or to-mocrow, and I 
took it for granted therefore it 'd be the day afther. 
But you're as good as the best of your word.'' The 
Eari of Scroope got off the car, and holding the priestf s 
hand, answered the kindly salutation. But he did so 
with a constrained air and with a solemnity which the 
priest also attributed to his newly-begotten ranL Ered 
Neville^ — as he had been a week or two since^ — ^was 
almost grovelling in the dust before the priestfs eyes; 
but the priest tac the moment thought that he was 
wrapping himself up in the sables and ermine of his 
nolnli^. However, he had come back,-Hvhidi was 
more perhaps than Father ULuty had expected,— and 
the bnt must be made of him with reference to poor 
Kate's future happiness. 'You're going on to ArdkiQ, 
I suppose, my I/Md," be said. 

^Yes;— certainly; but I int en d e d to take the Lis- 
cannor road on purpose to see you. I shall leave the 
car at Lascannor and walk up^ You oould not returDi 

I suppose?** 

'WeUr-yes,- I mig^" 
- *If you could, Father Mar^— — ^ 
''Oh, certainly.** The priest now saw that there 
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was loiiiething more in the man's manner'than locdly 
pride. As the Eail got again up on his car, the priest 
turned his horse, and the two trsYeOed back through 
the tillage without further conversation. The priestfs 
horse was given up to the boy in the yard, and he 
then led the way into the house. "We are not mudi 
altered in our ways, are we, my Lord?" he said as 
he moved a bottle of whiskey that stood on the side- 
board. ''Shall I offer you hmch?'' 

«No, thank you. Father Mar^;— nothing, thank 
you." Then he made a gasp and began. The bad 
hour had arrived, and it must be endured. "I have 
come back, as you see, Father Mar^. That was a 
iBuUter of course." 

«Well, yes, my Lord. As things have gone it was 
n matter of course." 

«I am here. I came as soon as it was possible 
that I should come. Of course it was necessary that I 
should remain at home for some days afker what has 
occurred at Sooope." 

«No doubt;— no doubt But you will not be angiy 
with me for saying that after what has occurred here, 
your presence has been most anxiously expected. 
However here you are, and all may yet be well As 
God's minister I ought perhaps to upbraid. But I am 
not given to mudi upbraidingt and I love thai dear 
and innocent voumr &ce too weU to desire anything 



now but that the owner of it should receive at your 
hands that which is due to her before God and man." 
He perceived that the priest knew it aH But how 
could he wonder at this when that whidi ou^ to 
have been her secret and his had become known even 
to Lady Maiy Quin? And he understood well what the 
priest meant when he spoke of that which was due to 
Kate CHara before God and man; and he could per- 
ceive, or thought that he perceived, that the priest did 
not doubt of the commg marriage, now that he, the 
victim, was again bade in the west of Ireland. And 
was he not the victim of a scheme? Had he not been 

allured on to make promises to the gid which he would 
not have made had the truth been told him as to her 
father? He wouM not even in his thoughu accuse Kate^ 
-Jiis Kate^— of being a partidpator in these sdiemes. 
But Mn.Cmsra and the priest had certainly intrigued 
against him. He must remember that In the tenible 
task wUdk he was now compelled to begin he must 
build his defence chiefly upon that Yes; he must be- 
gin his work, now, upon the instant With all his 
golden prospects,— with all his golden honours abeady 
in his possession,— he could wish himself dead rather 
than begin it But he could not die and have done 
it "Father liar^," he said, ''I cannot make lifiss 
Onara CounteM of Sooope." 

"Not make her Countess of Scroops I What will vott 
make her then?" V 
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^'Ai to that, I am here to diicuss it with you.** 
''What ii it yoa main, sir? Ailher jrou have had 
your wiU of her, and pdluted her sweet innocence, yoa 
wQl not make her your wifel You cannot look me in 
the face, Mr. Neville, and tell me that** 

There the prictt was right The young Eari could 
not look him in the face as he stammered out his ex* 
planation and proposal The burly, strong old man 
stood perfectly still and silent as he, with hesitating 
and ill-arranged words, tried to gloze over and make 
endurable his past conduct and intentions as to the 
fiiture. He still held some confused idea as to a form 
of marriage which should for all his life bind him to 
the woman, but which should give her no daim to the 
title, and her child no daim either to the title or the 
property. ''You should have told me of this Cq>tain 
(yHara,** he said, as with many half-formed sentences 
he completed his suggestions. 

''And it's on me you are throwing the blame?** 
''You should have told me^ Father llbxty.^ 
"By the great God above me, I did not believe 
that a man could be such a villainl As I look for glory 
I did not think it possiblel I should have tould youl 
Neither did I nor did Mistress CVHara know or believe 
that the man was alive. And what has the man to do 

with it? Is she vile because he has been guilty? Is she 
other than you knew her to be when you first took her 
to your bosomy because of his sin?** 
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*It does make a difference, Mr. Marty," 
•Afther what you have done it can make no differ- 
ence. When you swore to her that she should be your 
wifi^ and conquered her by so swearing, was there any 
clause in your contraa that you were not to be bound 
If you found aught displaising to you in her parent- 
age?'' *^ 

"I ought to have known it aU." 

•You knew all that she knew;— an that I knew. 
You knew all that her mother knew. No, LordSooope! 
« cannot be that you should be so unutterably a vil- 
lain. You are your own masther. Unsay what you 
have said to me, and her ears shaU never be wounded 
or her heart broken by a hint of it" 

*I cannot make her Countess of Scroope. You ar« 
a priest, and can use what words you please to me^- 
but I cannot make her Countess of Sooope." 

•Faith,— and there wiU be more than words used, 

my young lord. As to your plot of a counterfeit nutf». 
riage, " 

•I said nothing of a counterfeit maxxiage." 

•What was it you said, then? I say you did. You 
proposed to me^— to me a priest of God's altar,— a 
false counterfeU marriage, so that those two poor 
women, who you are afraid to face, might be caMed 
«d chaited and ruined." "'"' 

^I am going to £im them Instantly." 

•Then must your heart be made of vtiy stonA. 
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Shan I ten yoa the oonsequenoes?'* Then the priest 
paused awhUe, and the young man bursting into tearSi 
hid his face against the waL *I win ten you the con- 
icquences, Lord Scroope. They win die. The shame 
and soROW which you have brought on them, win bring 
them to their gravesi — and so there win be an end of 
their throuUes upon earth. But whOe I tive there shall 
be no rest for the sole of your foot I am ould, and 
may soon be bdow the sod, but I wiU Uve it as a 
le^tcy bdiind me that your iniqui^ shaU be prodaimed 
and made known in high places. While I live I win 
foUow you, and when I am gone there shan be another 
to take the work. My curse shan rest on you,— the 
curse of a man of God, and you duJl be accursed. 
N0W9 if it suits you, you can go up to them at Ardkfll 
and ten them your stoiy. She b waiting to receive 
her lover. You can go to her, and stab her to the 
heart at once. Go, sirl Unless you can change an 
this and alter your heart even as you hear my words, 
you are unfit to find shelter beneath my not" 

Having so spoken, waiting to see the efiect of his 
indignation, the priest went out, and got upon his 
hofse, and went away upon his journey. The young 
loid knew that he had been insulted, was aware that 
words had been said to him so severe that one man, 
in his rank of Ufe, rarely utteif them to another; and 
he had stood the whOe with his tuct turned to the 
waU speechless and sobbingi The priest had gooe^ 



tdling him to leave the house because his presence 
disgraced it; and he had made no answer. Yet he 
was the Eari of Soooper-the thirteenth Eari of 
Scroope^— a man in his own country fiUl of honours^ 
Why had he come there to be caned a viUain? And 
why was the worid so hard upon him that on hearing 
himself so caUed he could only weep Uke a giri? Had 
he done worse than other men? Was he not wiUing 
to make any retribution for his fault,— except by doing 
that whidi he had been tauj^ to think would be a 
greater fiuilt? As he left the house he tried to harden 
his heart against Kate aHara. The priest had Ued 
to him about her fiuher. They must have known that 
the man was aUve. They had caught him among them, 
and the priest's anger was a part of the net with 
whidi they had intended to surround him. The f»^Vf 
for which they had played had been very great To 
be Countess of Sooqpe was indeed a chance worth 
some risk. Then, as he. breasted the hiU up towards 
the burial ground, he tried to strengthen his courage 
by reaUxing the magnitude of his own position. He 
bade himself remember that he was among people 
who were his inferiors in rank, education, wealth, 
manners, leUgion and nationality. He had committed 
an error. Of course he had been in £uilt Did he 
wish to escape the consequences of his own misdoing? 
Was not his presence there so soon after, the assunqn 
tion of his fan% honours sufficient evidence of his 
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generous ftd">^'"^^ of the daimi to which he was sub- 
ject? Had he not offered to sacrifice himself as no 
other man would have done? But they were still pUy- 
ing for the hi|^ stakes. They were determined that 
the girl should be Countess of Scroope. He was 
determined that she should not be Counteu of Scroope. 
He was still willing to sacrifice himself » but his family 
lumours he would not pollute. 

And then as he made his way past the burial 
ground and on towards the diff there crept over him 
a feeling as to the girl very different firom that reveren- 
tial love which he had bestowed upon her when she 
was stiU pure. He remembered the poorness of her 
raiment, the meekness of her language, the small range 
of her ideas. The sweet soft coaxing loving smile, 
which had once been so dear to him, was infantine 
and ignoble. She was aplaything for an idle hour, not 
a woman to be taken out into the world with the high 
name of Countess of Scroope. 

All this was the antagonism in his own heart 
against the indignant words which the priest had 
tpdken to him. For a moment he was so overcome 
that he had burst into teark But not on that account 
ivould he be beaten away firom his decision. The 
priest had called him a villain and had threatened 
and cursed himi As to the villainy he had already 
made up his mind which way his du^ lay. For the 
flaeats it did not become him to count them as any- 
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thing; The curses were the result of the man's barbar- 
ous religion. He remembered that he was the Earl of 
Scroope, and so remembering summoned up his cour- 
age as he walked on to the cottage. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

At ArdUI. 

Sharp eyes had watched for the young lord's ap- 
proach. As he came near to the cottage the door was 
opened and Kate OTIara rushed out to meet him. 
Though his mind was turned against her,— was turned 
against her as hard and fast as all his iidse reasonings 
had been able to make it,— he could not but accord 
to her the reception of a lover. She was in his arms 
and he could not but press her close to his bosom. 
Her face was held up to his, and of course he covered 
it with kisses. She murmured to him sweet warm 
words of passionate love^ and he could not but answer 
with endearing names. *I am your own,— am I not?" 
she said as she still dung to him. *A11 my own," he 
whiq>ered as he tightened his arm round her waist 

Then he asked after Mrs. OUanu *Yes; mother 
is there. She will be almost as glad to see you as I 
am. Nobody can be quite so glad. Oh nred,<— my 
darling Fred,— am I still to call you Fred?" 

«What els^ my pet?" 
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•I wu Ihinkiiig wiiedier I would call yrar-iqr 

Lofd.** 

•For hcafen't take do not** 

•Na Yoa shall be Vredr-mj Fred; Fked to me, 
dMHigh an tbe worid besides may call you grand 
names." Then again she hdd up her face to him and 
ptetsed the hand that wu round her waist doser to 
her girdle. To have him once more with her,— this 
was to taste all the joys of heaven while she was still 

on earth. 

' *' They entered the sitting-roidm together and met 
Ifo. (yHam dose to the door. ''My Lord," she said, 
•you are very wdoome badi to us. Indeed we need 
you nmdi. I will not upbraid you as you come to 
make atonement for your fiuilt If you wiU let me I 
will tove you as a son." As she spoke she held his 
ri^t h^^^ in both of hers, and then she lifted up her 
fiioe and kissed his cheek. 

He could not sUy her words, nor could he refuse 
the Uss. And yet to him the kiss was as the kiss of 
Judas, and the words were fidse.words, ptotted words^ 
pte-airanged, so that after hearing them there should 
be no escape for him. But he would escape. He re- 
lolved again, even then, that he would escape; but he 
oould not answer her words at the moment. Though 
Ifo. Onara hdd him by the hand, Kate still hung to 
his other arm. He could not thrust her away from him. 
She still '^"^a to him when hejrdeafed.his right hand, 
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and ahnost bty upon his breast when he seated him- 
self on the sofiL She k)oked into his eyes for tender- 
ness, and he could not refrain himself fiom bestowing 
upon her the happiness. «0h, mother," she said, ""he 
is so brown;— but he is handsomer than ever." But 
though he smiled on her, giving bade into her eyes 
her own soft k>ok of love^ yet he must tdl his tale. 

He was still minded that she should have all but 
the one thing,— all if she would take it She should 
not be Countess of Scroqpe; but in any other respect 
he would pay what penal^ might be required for his 
transgression. But in what words should he explain 
this to those two women? Mrs. Ollara had called 
him by his title and had daimed him as her son. No 
doubt she had all the right to do so whidi promises 
made by himself could give her. He had swmi that 
he would many the girl, and in point of time had 
only limited his promise by the old Eari's life. The 
old Earl was dead, and he stood pledged to the im- 
mediate performance of Lis vow,— doubly pledged if 
he were at all solidtous for the honour of his future 
bride. But in spite of all promises she should never 
be Countess of Scroopel 

Some tinkling fidse-tongued phrase as to lover's 
oaths had once passed across his menKuy and had 
then su£Bced to give him a grain of comfort There 
was no comfort to be found in it now. He began to 
ten himsdf^ in qiite of his manhood, that it mig|a 
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have been better for him and for them that he ihoold 
have broken this matter to them by a well-dioaen mei- 
tenger. But it waa too late for that now. He had 
ftoed the prieit and had eicaped fiom him with the 
d^radation of a few tears. Now he was in the pre- 
sence of the liooess and her yoong. The lioness had 
^I ftimjui him as a denisen of the forest; and, would he 
yield to her, she no doubt would be veiy tender to 
liiiB. But, as he was resolved not to yield, he b^gan 
to find that he had been wrong to enter her den. As 
lie looked at her, knowing thkt she was at this mo- 
ment softened by fidse hopes, he could neverthekw 
tee in her eye the wrath of the wild animal How 
was he to begin to make his purpose known to them. 
•And now you must tdl us eveiything," said Kate, 

itU endrdod by Us amu 

•What must I tdl you?** 

•Yoo will give up the regiment at once?" 

•I hate done so akeady.** 

•But yott must not |^ up Ardkill;--must he, 

mother?'' 

•He mi^ give it up when he takes you fiom it, 

Kate* 

•But he win take you too^ mother?* 

The liooess at any rate wanted nothing for hersdC 
•No, tove. I shall remain here among my rocks, and 
fhall be hiVpy if I bear that you aie happy.* 



•But you won't part us altogether,— will you, 
Ftod?* 

•No^tove.* 

*I knew he wouldn't And mother may oome to 
your grand house and creep into some pretty little 
comer there, where I can go and visit her, and tdl her 
that she shall always be my own, own, own darling 
mother.* 

He fdt that he must put a stop to this in some 
way, though the doing of it would be veiy dreadful 
Indeed in the doing of it the whole of his task would 
consist But still he shirked it, and used his wit in 
contriving an answer whidi might stiU deceive without 
being bht in words. ^I think,* said he, •that I shall 
never live at any grand house, as you call it* 

«Not live at Scroope?* askod Mrs. <y¥lmu ^ 

•I think not ft will hardly suit me.* 
•I dull not regret it,* said Kate. •! care nothing 
for a grand house. I diould only be afiraid of it I 
know it is daik and sombre, for you have said sa 
Oh, Fked, any place will be Pkumdise to me, if I am . 
there with you.* 

He fdt that eveiy moment of existence so con« 
tinned was a renewed lie. She was lying in his arms, 
in her motho's presence, almost as his admowledged 
wife. And die was speaking of her future home at 
being certainly his alsa But what could he do? How 
could he be|^ to tdl tfao truth? Os home shoaH 
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be her borne, if tbe would come to bimr-noi at bit 
wife. ThAt Idea of lome balf-vAlld morgAnatie mus' 

riage bad again been dissipated by tbe rough re- 
pioacfaef of the priest, and could only be used as a 
pidnde to his viler proposal And, thouj^ he loved 
the girl after his &shion, he desired to wound her by 
no sodi Tik proposaL He did not wish to live a life 
of sin, if such life might be avoided. If he made his 
proposal, it would be but for her sake; or rather that 
lie mi{^ diow her that he did not wish to cast her 
aside, ft was by asserting to himself that for her sake 
he would relinquish his own rank, were that possible, 
that he attempted to relieve his own conscience. But, 
in the mean time, she was in his arms talking about 
their Jofait future homel 'Where do you think of liv- 
ing?* asked Mrs. Ollara in a tone whidi shewed 
plainly the anxie^ with which she asked the questkm. 

''Fkobably abroad,** he said 

«Bitl mother may go with ns?** The girl felt that 
the tension eif his aim was rdaxed, and she knew that 
an was not wdl with him. And if there was ought 
amiss with him, how much more must it be amiss with 
her? "What is it, Red?*' she said. 'There is some 
•ecret Will yoa not teU it to me?* Then she 
whispered faito his ear words intended for him akme, 
thooj^ her mother heard them. 'If there be a secret 
yoa should teD it me now. Think how it Is with me. 
Your words are life and death to me now.** He still 



held her with toosened arms, but did not answer her. 
He sat, looking out into the middle of the room with 

fixed eyes, and he felt that drops of perspiration were 
on his brow. And he knew that the other woman was 
glaring at him with the eyes of an injured lioness, 
though bedidnotdaretotumhisowntoherfece. 
•Red, tdl me; tdl me.' And Kate rose hr with her 
knees upon the sofe, bending over Um, gaxbg into 
*••- countenance and impk)ring him. 



•There must be 




,• he said; and he 



did not know the sound of his own voice. 



•What disappointment? Speak to me. What dis- 
appointment?" 

•Disappointmentr shrieked the mother. -How 
disappointment? There shall be no disappointment 
Rising froib her chair, she hnrried across the room, 
and took her giri from his arms. •Lord Scro^, teU 
us what yoa mean. I say there shafl be no disappoint- 
ment Sit away from him, Kate, tiU he has told ns 
what it is." Then they heard the sound of a horse's 
foot passing dose to the window, and they all knew 
that it was the priest •There is Father Marty," said 
Mrs.01Iara. •& shall make you teU it"' 

•I have abeady tdd hhn." Lord Scroope as he 
said this rose and moved towards the door; but he 
bimsdf was almost unconsciotts of the movement 
Some idea probably crossed his mind thai he would 
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meet the priest, but Un. CyHum thought that he 
fntended to escape fiom them. 

She rushed between him and the door and held 
him with both her hands. «No; no; yoa do not leave 
us ip that way, though you were twice an EaiL** 

«I am not thinking of leaving jrou.*^ 

^•Mother, you shall not hurt him; you shall not 
insult him," said the giri. ''He does not mean to 
hann me. He is my own, and no one shall touch him.** 

'^Certainly I will not harm you. Here is Father 
Marty. Un. Ollara you had better be tranquil You 
should remember that you have heard nothing yet of 
what I would say to you.** 

"Whose fault is that? Why do you not speak? 
Father Marty^ what does he mean when he tells my 
girl that there must be disappointment for her? Does 
he dare to tell me that he hesiutes to make her his 

wife?'' 

The priest took the mother by the hand and 
placed her on the diair in which she usually sat 
Then, ahnost without a word, he led Kate from the 
room to her own chamber, and bade her wait a 
minute till he should come bade to her. Then he 
returned to the sitting-room and at once addressed 
hhnsdf to Lord Scroope. ''Have you dared,'' he said, 
«to tdl them what you hardly dared to tdl to me?** 

"He hM dared to teO us nothing,'' said Un. 
OUanu 



"I do not wonder at it I do not think that any 
man could say to her that which he tdd me that he 
would do." 

"Mrs. CVHara," said the young lord, with some 
return of courage now that the giri had left them, 
"that which I told Mr. Marty this rooming, I will now 
tdl to you. For your daughter I will do anything that 
you and she and he may wish,— but one thing. I 
cannot make her Countess of Sati r>pe." 

"You must make her your wife," said the woman, 
shouting at him. 

"I will do so to-m(»row if a way can be found by 
which she shall not become Countess of Saoope." 

"That is, he will many her without making her his 
wife," said the priest "He wiU jump over a broom- 
stick with her and will ask me to help him,— so that 
your feelings and hers may be spared for a week or sa 
Airs. OUara, he is a vUlainr-a vile, heartless, cowardly 
reprobate, so tow in the scale of humanity that I 
degrade mysdf by spaking to him. He caUs himself 
an English peerl Peer to what? Certainly to no one 
worthy to be called a mani" So speaking, the priest 
addressed himself to Mrs. Ollara, but as he spoke his 
eyes were fixed full on the face of the young bid. 

"I will have his heart out of his body," exclaimed 
Mrs^OHara. 

"Heart;— he has no heart You may toudi his 
pocket;— or his pride, what he caUs Us pride, a 

^1 B9f/9r mt fyt, |8 
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ble dkvilith jnhwp^" vanity; or his namei— that 
ir of a title by which he tnirti to cow his 
li; or hii ikiii, lor he it a coward. Do you ice 
Mknow? But as iwr hii heart,— you cannot get 

m 

• 

win get at hit life,* taid the woman. 
Ir. Marty, you allow yourself a liberty of tpeech 
even your prietthood will not warrant" 
jcf a hand upon me if you can. There it not 
enough about you to do it. Were it not that 
)or child hat been wake and too trotting, I would 
er tpit on you rather than Uke you for her hut- 

• Then he panted, but only for a moment *Stf, 
autt marry her, and there mutt be an end of it. 

other way can you be allowed to live.'' 

NoaXd you murder me?" 

[ would cruth you like an intect beneath my nail 
er youl Have you thought what murder it;— 
diere are more wayt of murder than one? Have 
thought of the Ufe of that young giil who now 
in her womb the fruit of your body? Would you 
er her,— becaute she loved you, and trusted you, 
rave you all simply because you asked her; and 
think of your own Ufe? As the God of Heaven 
Mwe me, and sees me now, and the Saviour in 

• blood I trost, I would Uiy down my Ufe this 
Bt, if I could save her from your heartlessaess,*' 
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So saying he too turned away his face and wept Uke 
a child. 

After this the priest was gentler in his manner to 
the young man, and it almost seemed as though the 
Earl was driven from his decision. He ceased, at any 
rate, to assert that Kate should never be Countess of 
Scroope, and alkmed both the mother and Father 
Mar^ to iaU into a state of doubt as to.what his last 
resolve might be. It was decided that he should go 
down to Ennistimon and sleep upon it On the mor- 
row he would come up again, and in the meantime he 
would see Father Marty at the inn. There were many 
prayers addressed to him both by the mother and the 
priest, and such arguments used that he had been 
almost shaken. ^But you will come to-morrow?'* said 
the mother, looking at the priest as she spoke. 

^I win certainly come to-monow." 

*No doubt he wiU come to-morrow,^ said Father 
Marty, — who intended to imply that if Lord Scroope 
escaped out of Ennistimon without his knowledge, he 
would be very much surprised. 

""SbaU I not say a word to Kate?" the Eari asked 
as he was going. 

*Not tUl you are prepared to tdl her that she shaU 
be your wife,"* said the priest 

But this was a matter as to which Kate herself had 
a word to say. When they were in the passage she 
came out from her room, and again rushed into her 
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lover's ariM. -Oh, Fred, let mc be t6ld,-l€t me be 
told. I wffl go with ycm anywhere if you wffl take mc. 
«He is to come up to-morrow, Kate,* said her 

mother. . . 

«He win be here early to-morrow, and everythmg 
thaU be settled then,* said the priest, trying to assume 

A happy and contented tone. 

-Dearest Kate, I wiU be here by noon," said Lord 
Saoope, returning the girl's caresses. 

"•And you win not desert me?* 

«No^ darling, na'' And then he went, leaving the 

mieit behind him at the cottage. 

Father Marty wastobewithhimattheinnby 
dght, and then the whok matter must be again dis- 
cttssed. He feU that he had been very weak, that he 
had made no use,— ahnost no use at all,— of the 
ij^^tntng iact of the Captain's existence. He had 
alkmed the priest to talk him down in every argument, 
and had been actually awed by the giri's mother, and 
wet he was determined that he would not yield. He 
felt more strongly than ever, now that he had agam 
lecn Kate aHara, that it would not be right that sudi 
a one as she should be made Countess of Saoope. 
Not only would she disgrace the place, but she would 
be unhappy in it, and would shame him. After all the 
pcomises that he had made he could not, and he would 
nit, take her to Saoope as his wife. How could she 
1.^ «A ii«r h«Ad befere sudi women as Sophie Mel- 



leiby and others like her? It would be known by all 
his friends that he had been taken in and swmdled by 
low people in the Coun^ Clare, and he would be re- 
garded by all around him as one who had ibsolitiiely 
mined htmsel£ He had positively resolved that she 
should not be Countess of Scroope, and to that resolu- 
tion he would adhere. The foul-mouthed priest had 
called him a coward, but he would be no coward. The 
mother had said that she would have his life. If there 
were danger in that respect he must encounter it As 
he returned to Ennistimon he again determined that 
Kate CVHara should never become Countess of Saoope. 

For three hours Father Marty remained with him 
that night, but did not shake him. He had now be- 
come accustomed to the priestfs wrath and could en* 
dure it And he thouj^t also that he could now en- 
dure the mother. The tears of the giri and her re- 
proaches he still did fear. 

*I wiU do anything that you can dictate short of 
that," he said again to Father Marty. 

^Anything but the one thing that you have sworn 
to do?" 

^Anything but the one thing that I have sworn 
not to da" For he had told the priest of the pro- 
mises he had made both to his undo and to his 
uncle's widow. 

^Then,*^ said the priest, as he crammed his hat on 
his head, and shook the dust off his feet, *if I were 
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d not go to ArdkOI to-morrow if I yultted 
overtbeleti Father Marty ilept at Bnnlstimon 
ind was prepared to bar the way if any at- 
cape were made. 



CHAPTER XXIIL 

OaliMCSft. 

mpt at escape was made. The Eail break- 
limself at about nine, and then lighting a 
led about for a while round the Inn, think- 
woik that was now before him. He saw 
Father Marty though he knew that the priest 
I Ennistimon. And he felt that he was 
They might have saved themselves that 
r he certainly had no intention of breaking 
them. So he told himselft thinking as 
that people such as these could not under- 
an Earl of Scroope would not be untrue to 
And yet since he had been bade inCoun^ 
id almost regretted that he had not broken 
them and remained in England. At half- 
started on a car, having promised to be at 
at noon, and he told his servant that he 
junly leave Ennistimon that day at three, 
and gig were to be ready for him exactly 
r. 



On this occoiion be did not go through liscannor, 
but took the other rood to the burial ground. There 
he left his car and slowly walked along the di(rs till 
he came to the path leading down from them to the 
cottage. In doing this he went somewhat out of his 
way, but he had time on his hands and he did not 
desire to be at the cottage before the hour he had 
named It was a hot midsummer day, and there 
teemed to be hardly a ripple on the waves. The tide 
was fuU in, and he sat for a while looking down upon 
the blue waters. What an ass had he made himself 
coming thither in quest of adventuresi He began to 
see now the meaning of such idleness of purpose as 
that to which he had looked for pleasure and excite- 
ment Even the ocean itself and the very rocks hod 
lost their duuin for hinu It was all one blaic of blue 
light, the sky above and the water below, in which 
there was neither beau^ nor variety. How poor had 
been the life he had dioseni He hod spent hour after 
hour in a comfortless dirty boat, in company with a 
wretched ignorant creature, in order that he might 
•boot a few birds and possibly a scoL All the worid 
had been open to him, and yet how miserable hod 
been his am bit io n I And now he could see no way out 
of the ndn he had brought upon himsel£ 

When the time had come he rose fiom his seat 
and took die path down to the cottage. At the comer 
of the littk patch of i^oiden ground attached to it he 
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net Mil. (yHan. Her hat mt on her bead, and a 
li^ ihawl wai oa her ihoulden u though the had 
prepared benelT Ibr walluDg. He immediately aikcd 
after Kate. She told him that Kate wai within and 
■hould we hitn preaently. Would it not be better that 
Iboy two ihould go up on the dilTi together, and then 
•ty what might be oeceiiaiy for the mutual uade^ 
■tanding of thrir puipotea? "There should be no 
talking of aU thli beAm Kate." uid Mra. OUaia. 

"That ii true." 

*You con imagine whAt ihe muit leel if ihe ii told 
to doubt Lord Sooope, will you not uy iX once that 
there ihall be no doubt? Yon muit not ruin my child 
in letum for her lovel" 

"If theie muit be ruin I would aooner bear it ny- 
■df." uid he. And then they walked on without 
further ipeech till they had readied a point tomewhat 
to the ri^t, and higher than that on whidi he had 
Mt before. It had erer been a (avouiite apot with her, 
and he had often aat there between the mother and 
daughter. It was abnoet the summit of the diff, but 
there wu yet a higher pitdi whidi screened it from 
the north, so that the fbfce of the wind was broken. 
Tbe fall from it was ahiwet precipitous to the ocean, 
to that the fisce of the rocks immediatdy below was 
not In view; but there was t curve hero In the Uno of 
the ihore, and « little bay in the coast, which exposed 
to view the wholo aide of the oppo«te difii h that tb« 
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vaiying odours of the nx^ might be seen, llie two 
ladies had made a seat upon the tui^ by moving the 
loose stones and levelling the earth around, so that 
they could sit aecurdy on the very edge. Uany many 
hours had Mrs. OTIara passed upon the spot, both 
lummn and winter, watdiing the lunict in the woit, 
and listening to the screams of the birds. "Then are 
no guUs now," she said as she seated beisdC— as 
though for a moment she had forgotten the great sub- 
ject which filled her mind. 

"No;— they never show themiclve« In weather like 
(hit. They only come when the wind blows. I won- 
der where they go when the sun shines." 

"They are Just the opposite to men and women 
who only come around you in fine weather. How 
hot it isl" and she threw her shawl back from her 
shoulders. 

"Yes, indeed. I walked up from the burial giound 
and I found that it was very hot. Have you seen 
Father Maity this monung?" 

"No. Have you?" she asked the question turning 
upon him veiy shortly. 

"Not to-day. He was with me tOl late Ust night" 
"WdL" He did not answer her. He had nothing 
to tay to her. In fact everything had been said yeste^ 
diqr. If she had questions to ask lio would answer 
them. "What did you settle last night? When he 
went from ne an hour aAcr you were gone, he loid 
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Her* 

-God foiWd thU I ihoold dcitiojr her." 

-He laid that,— that you were afraid of her 

fiUher.*' 

•lam." 

*^And of me.'' 

"No;— not of you, Mn. OTIara.'* 

-listen to mc He said that such a one as you 
cannot endure the presence of an uneducated and iU- 
mannered mother-in-law- Do not interrupt me. Lord 
Scroope. If you wiU marry her, my girl shall nev«r 
see my fece again; and I wUl ding to that man and 
will not leave him for a moment, so that he shaU never 
put hU foot near your door. Our name shaU never 
be spoken in your hearing. She shall never even 
write to me if you think it better that we shall be so 

leparated.** 

•It U not that,'' he said. 

-What is it, then?" 

-Oh, Mrs. OUara, you do not understand. You, 

—you I could love dearly." 

-I would have you keep aU your love for her." 
-Idok>veher. She is good enough for me She 

is too good; and so are you. It is for the family, and 

not for rnysdC" 

«How will she harm the iamily?" 



**! swore to my unde that I would not make her 
Countess of Scroope." 

*^And have you not sworn to her again and again 
that she should be your wife? Do you think that she 
would have done for ]rou what she has done, had you 
not so sworn? Lord Scroope, I cannot think that 
you really mean it" She put both her hands softly 
upon his arm and looked up to him imploring his 
mercy. 

He got up from his seat and roamed along the 
diff, and she followed him, still imploring. Her tones 
were soft, and her words were the words of a suppliant 
Would he not relent and save her diild from wretched- 
ness, from ruin and from death. ''I will keep her with 
me till I die," he said. 

*^But not as your wife?" 

*^She shall have all attention from me, — everything 
that a woman's heart can desire. You two shall be 
never separated." 

^But not as your wife?" 

-I will live where she and you may please. She 
shall want nothing that my wife would possess." 

^But not as your wife? 

^'Not as C!ountess of Scroope."* 

^'Yott would have her as your mistress, then?" As 
she asked this question the tone of her voice was alto- 
gether altered, and the threatening lion-look had re- 
turned to her eyes. They were now near the seat, 
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confronted to each otherj ind the twj of her bown, 
iriiich fcr a while bad been dominated bjr the tender 
nets of the kve for her dangbter, wu again raging 
vithin ba. Wu it powtble that he ihoutd be able 
to treat them thut, — that he ihould break hit word 
and go from them lea t hl eu , happy, joyoui, with all 
the delighu of the world before him, leaving them 
cruahed into duit beneath hii feet She had been 
called upon fhmi her youth upwards to bear injuitice, 
— but of all injustice surdy this would be the wortL 
*As your mistress," she repeated, — "and I her mother, 
am to stand by and see it, and know that my giri is 
dishroouredl Would your mother have bMne that for 
your ilitor? How would It bo If your aliter wen oi 
that giri is now?" 

*I have no sisteb* 

"And therefore you are thus haid-heaited. She 
shall never be your harlot; — never. I would myself 
sooner take from her the life I gave her. You have 
destroyed her, but she shall never be a thing so low 
U that* 

"I win marry her,— in a foreign land." 

"And why not here? She ii oi good u yon. Why 
■hould she not bear the name you are so proud of 
dinning Into our ears? AVhy should she not be a 
Coontesa? Has she ever disgraced herself? If die 
k disgraced in yovr eyes you must be a DevO." 

"It Is not that," he said hoarsely. 
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"What is it? What has she done that she should 
be thus punished? TeU me, man, that she shall be 
your lawful wife." As she said this she caught him 
rouglUy by the collar of hia coat and shook him with 

"It cannot be so," said the Earl of Scroopc. 
"It cannot be sot But I say it shall,— or,— or— I 
What are you, that she should be in your hands bice 
this? Say tha she shall be your wife, or you shall 
never live to speak to another woman." The peril of 
his position on the cliff had not occurred to him;— 
nor did it occur to him now. He had been there so 
often that the pUce gave him no sense of danger. 
Nor had that periL—as it was thought ancrwnrdi by 
those who most closely made inquiiy on the matterr- 
evcr occurred to her. She hmi not brought him there 
that ihe might frighten him with that danger, or that 
she might avenge herself by the power which it gave 
her. But now the idea flashed aaoss her maddened 
mind. "Miscreant," she said. And she bore him back 
to the very edge of the precipice. 

"YouTl have me over the di^" he exdaimed, 
hardly even yet putUng out his strength against her. 

"And to I via, bf the help of Cod. Now think of 
herl Now think of herl" And oa she spoke she 
pressed him backwards towards hU fall He had 
power enough to bend his knee, and to crouch beneath 
her grasp on to the knse crumbling soa of the maigla 
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locks. He ttiU hdd her bjr her cuff and it 

tot A moment u though she must go with him. 

I A sudden* she spumed him with her foot on 

itst, the lag of doth parted in his hand, and 

w wietdi tumbled forth akme into eternity. 

It was the end of F^deric Neville, Eari of 
e, and the end, too, of aU that poor giri's hopes 
world. When you stretch yourself on the edge 
le diffs and look down over the abyss on the 
0W it seems as though the rocks were so abso- 
;>erpendicular, that a stone dropped with an ex- 
hand would fall amidst the waves. But in 
neasuiement the eye deceives itself, for the 
n truth shmt down; and the young man, as he 
rode them again and again; and at last it wu a 
; mangled corpse that reached the Uue waters 

T Kate WM at last avenged. The woman stood 
in her solitude for some minutes thinking of the 
she had done. The man had injured her, — 
-Hmd she had punished him. He had richly 
ed the death which he had received from her 
. In these minutes, as regarded him, there was 
norse. But how should she tell the news to her 
The blow which had thrust him over would, 
KobaUy, destroy other life than his. Would it 
t better that her girl should so die? What could 
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prolonged life give her that would be worth her hav- 
ing? As for herself— in these first momenU of her 
awe she took no thought of her own danger. It did 
not occur to her that she might tell how the man had 
ventured too near the edge and had iallen by mis- 
chance. As regarded herself she was proud of the 
thing she had accomplished; but how should she tell 
her child that it was done? 

She slowly took the path, not to the cotUge, but 
down towards the burial ground and liscannor, passing 
the car which was waiting in vain for the young lord. 
On she walked with rapid step, indifferent to the heat, 
still proud of what she had done, — raging with a 
maddened pride. How little had they two asked of 
the world! And then this man had come to them and 
robbed them of all that little, had spoiled them rutin 
lessly, cheating them with lies, and then excusing him- 
self by the grandeur of his blood! During that walk 
it was that she first repeated to herself the words that 
were ever afterwards on her tongue; An Eye for an 
Eye. Was not that justice? And, had she not taken' 
the eye herself, would any Court in the world have 
given it to her? Yes; — an eye for an eyel Death in 
return for ruin! One destruction for another! The 
punishment had been just An eye for an eye! Let 
the Courts of the worid now say what they pleased, 
they could not return to his earldom the man who had 
plundered and spoiled her diild. He had sworn that 
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he would not make her Kate CoonteM of Scroopel 
Nor ihottld he make any other woman a Coontessl 

Rapidly she went down bjr the burying groundp 
and into the prietf s houie. Father Marty wm there, 
and she stalked at once into his presence. ^Ha;— 
Mrs. Ollaral And where is Lord Scroope?'' 

*'There,'' she said, pointing out towards the ocean. 
•Under the rocks r 

''He has iailenr 

**! thrust him down with my hands and with my 
feet* As she said this^ she used her hand and her 
foot as though she were now using her strength to 
push the man over the edge. ''Yes, I thrust him down, 
and he fell splashing into the wares. I heard it u his 
body struck the water. He will shoot no more of the 
seagulls now." 

^Yott do not mean that you have murdeied him?** 

^You may call it murder if you please, Father 
Mar^. An eye for an eye. Father Marqrl It is Justice, 
and I have done it An Eye for an Eye!'' 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



Tbx tUxf of the poor mad woman who still pro- 
claims in her seclusion the justice of the deed which 
she did, has now been tdd. It may perhaps be well 
to collect the scattered ends of the threads of the tale 
for the benefit of readers who desire to know the whole 
of a histoxy. 

Mrs. (XHara never returned to the cottage on the 
diffs after the perpetration of the deed. On the un- 
happy priest devdved the duty of doing whatever must 
be done. The police at the neighbouring barracks 
were told that the young lord had perished by a (all 
from the difis, and by them search was made for the 
body. No real attempt was set on foot to screen the 
woman who had done the deed by any concealment 
of the facts. She herself was not alive to the necessity 
of making any sudi attempt *'An eye for an eyel" 
she said to the headnxmstaUe when the man inter- 
rogated her. It soon became known to all Liscannor, 
to Ennistimon, to the ladies at Castle Quin, and to all 
the barony of Coroomroe that Mrs. OUara had thrust 
the Earl of Scroope over the dift of Moher, and that 
she was now detained at the house of Father Marty in 
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the custody of a pdicemtn. Before the day was over 
ft was declared also that she was madt— and that her 

daughter was dying. 

The deed which the woman had done and the 
death of the young lord were both terrible to Father 
liCarty; but there was a duty thrown upon him more 
awiiil to his mind even than these. Kate O'Hara, 
when her mother appeared at the priest's house, had 
been alone at the cottage. By degrees Father Marty 
learned fiom the wretched woman something of the 
drcumsunces of that morning's wort Kate had not 
seen her lover that day, but had been left in the cot- 
tage while her mother went out to meet the man, and 
if possible to persuade him to do her child justice. 
The priest understood that she would be waiting for 
them,— or more probably searching foe them on the 
difib. He got upon his horse and rode up the hill 
with a heavy heart What should he teU her; and 
how ibould he tell it? 

Before he reached the cotUge she came running 
down the hillside to him. -Father Marty, where is 
mother? Where b Mr. Nevflle? You know. I see 
that you know. Where are they?" He got off his 
horse and put his arm round her body and seated htr 
beside himself on the rising bank by the way-side. 
«Wby donH you speak?** she said. 

«I cannot speak^^ he murmured. *I cannot tell 

you.* 



-Is he— dead?** He only buried his iaoe in his 
hands. -She has killed him! Mother— motherl" 
Then, with one loud long wailing shriek, she fell upon 
the ground. 

Not for a month after that did she know anything 
of what happened around her. But yet it seemed that 
during that time her mind had not been altogether 
vacant, for when she awoke to self-consdousness, she 
knew at least that her lover was dead. She had been 
taken into Ennistimon and there, under the priest's 
care, had been tended with infinite solicitude; but al- 
most with a hope on his part that natuie might give 
way and that she might die. Overwhelmed as she 
was with sorrows past and to come would it not be 
better for her that she should go hence and be no 
more seen? But as Death cannot be barred fixMn the 
door when he knocks at it, so neitlier can he be made 
to come as a guest when summoned. She still lived, 
though life had so little to offer to her. 

But Mrs. (yHara never saw her child again. With 
passionate entreaties she begged of the police that her 
giri might be brought to her, that she might be aUowed 
if it were only to see her fiioe or to touch her hand. 
Her entreaties to the priest, who was constant in his 
attendance upon her in the prison to which she was 
removed from his house, were piteous,— almost heart- 
breaking. But the poor girl, though she was meek, 
silent, and ahnost apathetic in her tranqttil%, could 
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ven bear the mention of her motfaer'i name. Her 
IT had destroyed the iather of the child that was 
I bom to her, her lover, her hem, her god; and in 
miembrance of the man who had betrayed her, 
eamed to execrate the mother who had sacrificed 
thing,— her ytxy reason,— in avenging the wrongs 

xchildl 

bs. OBara was taken away firom the priest's 
t to the County Gaol, but was then in a condition 
doiowledged insanity. That she had committed 
Boxder no one who heard the story doubted, but 
er guilt there was no evidence whatever beyond 
indom confession of a maniac No detailed con- 
Mi was ever made by her. -An eye for an eye,'' 
vould say when interrogated,- «Is not that justice? 
olh for a toothl" Though she was for a while de- 
sd in prison it was impossible to prosecute her,r— 
with a view to an acquittal on the ground of in- 
^; and while the question was under discussion 
Dg the lawyers, provision for her care and main- 
nee came fiom another source. 
Is also it did for the poor girl For a while eveiy- 
{ was done for her under the care of Father Marty; 
It tiiere was another Earl of Scroope in the world, 
M soon M the story was known to him and the 
oBStanoes had been made dear, he came forward 
ffer on behalf of the Cunily whatever assistance 
il BOW avail them anything. As months rdled on 
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the time of Kate Cmara's further probation came, but 
Fate spared her the burden and despair of a living 
iniknt It was at last thought better that she should 
go to her fiaher and live in France with him, repro- 
bate though the man was. The priest offered to find 
a home for her in his own house at Liscannor; but, as 
he said himself, he was an old man, and one who 
when he went would leave no home behind him. And 
then it was felt that the dose vicinity of the spot on 
which her lover had perished would produce a con- 
tinued melandioly that might crush her spiriu utterly. 
Captain CHara therefore was desired to come and 
fctdi his child,— and he did so, with many protesU- 
tions of virtue for the future. If actual pecuniary com- 
fort can conduce to virtue in such a man, a chance 
was gi\-en hinu The Earl of Scroope was only too 
liberal in the settlement he made. But the settlement 
was on the daughter and not on the father; and it is 
possible therefore that some gentle restraint may have 
served to keep him out of the deep abysses of widced- 
ness. 

The effecU of the tragedy on the coast of Clare 
spread beyond Ireland, and drove another woman to 
the verge of insanity. When the Countess of Scroope 
heard the stoiy, she shut herself up at Scroope and 
would see no one but her own servants. When the 
succeeding Earl came to the house which was now his 
own, she refiised to admit him into her presence, and 
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^cdined even a renewed visit from Miis MeUerby who 

^tt that time had returned to her iathei't root At last 

^lie dergjrnum of Scroope prevailed, and to him she 

^uburdened her sonly — acknowledging, with an energy 

%]uit went perhaps beyond the truth, the sin of her 

own conduct in producing the catastrophe which had 

occurred. "I knew that he had wronged her, and yet 

I bade him not to make her his wife.** That was the 

(ift of her confession and she declared that the young 

vian's blood would be on her hands till she died A 

small cottage was prepared for her on the estate, and 

Ihere she lived in absdute seclusion till death relieved 

Jkd from her sorrows* 

And she lived not only m sedusion, but in solitude 
abnost to her death. It was not till four years after 
the occurrences which have been here related that 
John fourteenth Sail of Scroope brought a bride home 
to Scroope Manor. The reader need hardly be told 
that that bride was Sophie MeUerby. When the yoang 
Countess came to live at the Manor the old Countess 
ifcdmittrd her visits and at last found some consolation 
' in her friend's company. But it lasted not long, and 
then she was taken away and buried beside her lord 
in the diancel of the parish dmrck 

When it was at last decided that the law should 
not interfere at all as to the personal custody of the 
poor maniac who had sacrificed everything to avenge 
licr dattiMflr, the Bad of Scroope sdected for her 
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comfort the asylum in whidi she stiU continues to 
Juitify from morning to night, and, ahs, often aU the 
niglit long, the terrible deed of which she is ever 
thinking. -An eye for an eye,- she says to the woman 
who watches her. 

"Oh, yes, ma'am; certainly.** 

"An Eye for an qre, and a tooth for a toothi Is 
U not so? An eye for an cyer 
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